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ORANGES 250 YEARS AGO. 
By CHAS, F. LUMMIS 


Ns CS YOR IE wid OQ DOUBT the only permanent good 
=) 4 a study of history can do any one 

¢ a) a ead a ; 
ay SQPd is by taking-—if indeed it shall be 
able to take—the conceit out of 
him. There is no virtue whatever 
in the ability to patter dates, which 





so many confound with a “ knowl- 
edge of history.” Dates are acci- 
dents—if there are such things 

whereas history is a record (no 
matter how stupid many of the 
bookkeepers have been) of the in- 
exorable procession of cause and 
effect. It is a footing of the ex- 
perience of mankind; and its largest value is to dissuade 


men from being so many kinds of fool again. Perhaps no 














other one thing is so potent to keep a person from ever 
really knowing anything about any subject as the facility and 
taste to smatter its empty formulas by rote. And fcr contra, 
common-sense has no better tool than a good working knowl- 
edge of what others have done, why they did it, and what they 
got by doing it. 

One of the earliest and most valuable lessons history teaches 
to such as can be taught anything is that You and I and our 
times are not the Earth and the Fullness Thereof, but mere 
drops in an inevitable tide; that we did not invent Human 
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Nature, and that we have not “cornered” it; that We are not 
so Smart as we Thought. Incredible as it may seem, there was 
some World before we got here. And when we can face 
and begin to grasp that inconsiderate truth, we are ina fair 
way to be able to get some good out of history. 

Pretty examples of what I mean will suggest themselves at 
once to any that are intimate with primitive peoples or with old 
books—two things superficially far apart, but in very fact 
rather near together. And for one such example we may take a 
dog-eared volume from my shelves. 

Most Americans know an orange by sight; and we of Cali- 
fornia count it a blood relation. We do grow the best orange 
in the world, and ship 18,000 carloads of it a year; and we have 
a modest notion that we invented it, and that we “know 
oranges.” 

But the handsomest, the fullest and the most erudite treatise 
on oranges ever printed does not derive from California, nor 
yet from the Only Smart Nation and the First Time the World 
was Safe. On the contrary, it was printed in Rome in the la- 
mentable year of 1646—and written at least two years earlier, 
as the censor’s permission (dated Sept. 6, 1644) shows. It is a 
tall folio—my copy in vellum—of full 500 pages; in four Books, 
and 91 chapters; with 98 full page copper-plates—of which a 
few are allegorical, but the great majority devoted to life-size 
drawings of the foliage, flowers and fruit (round and in section 
of rather more citrus varieties than are familiar today. For 
instance, it figures 5 kinds of citrons, 5 kinds of limes, 47 kinds 
of lemons, 21 kinds of oranges. It quotes 148 still earlier 
writers on citrus fruits—a longer list of authorities, I think, 
than will be found in any modern book on this subject. More 
accurate drawings of these fruits have never been printed ; and 
the illustrations cover not only the varieties and even the 
*' freaks” of the Golden Apple, but the methods of planting, 
budding, wall-training and housing it. 

Perhaps the point likeliest to jar our complacent ignorance is 
the fact that this venerable work describes and pictures seedless 
oranges, and even the peculiar “sport,” now an established 
variety, which we know as the *‘ Navel.” ‘Two hundred and 
fifty seven years ago it was called the ** Female, or Foetus-bear- 
ing Orange ” (aurantium foemina, sive fatiferum); but no one 
today can draw a better picture, nor a more unmistakable, of a 
navel orange.* For that matter, the characteristic growth from 


which our modern name derives is in this book called the ‘‘umbil- 


icus ’"—the precise Latin (and English medical) word for navel. 
This old prototype of the special fruit upon which, more than any 


* See p. 132. 
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other one material thing, the wealth of Southern California 
hinges, was so long ago extensively grown in “* Caieta, once the 
nurse of the Great neas, now the name of an illustrious city” 
in Latium. Its modern title is Gaieta. 

The volume is (of course) in Latin—and the very knotty 
Latin of its time and class. Ina far from thorough review of 
it I have encountered more than 200 words which are not to be 
found in any dictionary I know of —and which certainly are 
not in the best Latin dictionaries ever issued. Its title page, 


when Englished, reads: 


THE HESPERIDES 


OR 


About the Golden Apples, 
Their Culture and Use 





IN FOUR BOOKS 


| By] JOHN BAPTIST FERRARIUS OF SENA* 


Of the Society of Jesus 


L. FL. 5. 
ROME 


With the type of Herman Scheus 
MDCXLVI 


By permission of the Superiors. 


eer ee ee eee eee eee — 


Between these scholarly covers, all sorts of myths are given a 
hearing ; but the book as a whole is perhaps as sane as one of 
our modern government reports. If it relates and illustrates the 
story of Hercules and the Golden Apples—less hackneyed then 
than now in writings on the orange—and the fables of Har- 


*In Umbria. 
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monilla, Tirsenia and Leonilla, who from women were meta- 
morphosed into orange trees—it also deals soberly with climatic 
influences, protection against excessive heat and cold, manuring, 
ditching, irrigation and graft- 
ing. If I may misrepresent its 
real character in the following 
pages, it will be for the very 
simple reason that the supersti- 
tions we have outgrown are ‘‘more 
interesting reading” than the ex- 
pert details which stood the 
test of centuries. 7/ey may be 





found in less flavorsome modern ~ 9 
works. . of 
Kin wh) pigsty, & 
Book I deals with the general b ‘? ent PAYS, ht. 
history of the citrus family, Y Lg@ > 
which it traces back to mythol- RS 


/ 


ogic times. The fabled Hesper- 
ides are sagely commented upon; 
and an engraving shows an an- 
cient statue of Hercules in the 
original Orange Country. The 
etymology of the various names 


’ 


is discussed; “citrus” being 


traced through Greek and Ara- 





bic, and “‘lemon” of course re- Dineen Morindin: ahs 
ferred to the Greek. ** Orange” Tue LIsBon ORANGE Very thin-skinned. 


° : About life size. 
(which we doubtless get from 


malum aurantium) may derive its name from ** Arantia, a town 
of Greece, most prolific in this fruit, whence Hercules was be- 
lieved to have brought it first,” or from ‘‘Arianus, meaning 
Persian;” or from the Latin word “ vantius (randum), that is, 
of the yellow color of brass;” or from aurum, gold; or from 
several more desperate chances. 

The orange is not only of the F. F. W.; our cheap human 
acquaintance with it is of rather respectable antiquity. Varro, 
100 years before Christ, mentions it as ““the Lybian Citrus.” 
Macrobius, in the 5th Century, A.D., called it the “Citrus or 
Persian Apple.” By Pliny, about 50 A.D., it is termed the 
‘‘Assyrian or Median Apple,” by Virgil, about 40 B.C., the 
** Median Apple ;” by Phanias, the ** Multiple Cedar.” In the 
ancient literature of the Hebrews it was * Hadar” or “the beau- 
tiful;” in old Rome, *‘Adam’s Apple” (that with which he was 
tempted), ‘“‘Paradise Apple,” “‘Apple of the Hesperides,” 
“Golden Apple,” “‘Wedding Apple” (because it was said to 
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Tuk “ Navel” ORANGE OF ANTIQUITY. From Ferraritus, 1040. 


About half life-size. 


have been a present by Tellus at the nuptials of Jupiter and 
Juno). Dioscorides called it the *‘Cedar Apple ;” Galen (about 
A.D. 150), the “‘Citrus Apple;” Aristophanes (so far back as B.C. 
420), “‘Oximala”—and so on. A place in literature for 2300 
years saves the orange from any suspicion of the parvenu that 
might be suggested by its modern associations. The reverend 
author mentions also the oranges of the Philippines, Brazil, 
alestine, India, Mauritius, Italy, Sicily, etc. He says that 
the first orange trees were brought to Sardinia and Naples about 
the year 1200 A.D. by Palladius ; and gives a beautiful allegor- 
ical copperplate engraving of that significant event. It may as 
well be confessed here that modern “‘half-tones” do scant 
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THE BRINGING OF THE ORANGE TO ITALY. From Ferrarius, 1026. 
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justice to these splendid old copper-plates by Franciscus Alba- 
nus, Andreas Sacchi, Nicholaus Pousinus, and others, engraved 
by C. Bloemaert. It is still true—as it always will be—that no 
other machine is so perfect as the human hand; but no maga- 
zine nowadays can afford to employ that kind of hands. The 
iron machines are cheaper, and their product is as good as the 
reader’cares for. The plates are here reduced about one-half. 

Simply in passing, I may remark that we in this country owe 
the orange to Spain—as we owe many of our most important 
products, like the best forage-plant in the world. The first 
orange-trees in the New World were planted in Mexico, 350 years 
or so ago, by Bernal Diaz del Castillo, a soldier of Cortez and 
author of a book which is so much the most human story of the 
Conquest of America that its value as scientific history can 
easily be—and often has been—exaggerated greatly. As has 
been set forth in these pages more than once, the characteristic 
orange of California, the ** Washington Navel’’—the best 
orange in the world (to my taste), and nowhere else in the 
world a commercial success—came to us thirty-two years ago by 
way of Brazil. Two trees were sent from that country to our 
national Department of Agriculture, and from Washington two 
trees born of them were planted in Riverside, Cal., in 1874, by 
Luther C. Tibbits. From these two trees the profitable orange 
groves of California derive. These parent trees have made mil- 
lions of dollars even for the beautiful little city in which they 
may still be seen—and, so proud should we be of our human 
nature, the man who planted them goes to the poorhouse. 

Nor will it do any harm to add, from easier sources, that the 
orange probably originated in India and China (Gallesio seems 
to have proved this), and was spread by the Arabs to Syria, 
Africa and Spain. The Spanish name, * Naranja,” is from 
the Arabic * Naranj”’—and that comes from the Sanskrit 
** Nagrungo;” and has begotten the Italian “* Arancia,” and the 
Provengal **Orange” which we have adopted into our tongue. 

But to return to our muttons. Book II of this work deals 
specifically with the citron; Book III with the “Arethusa,” or 
lemon and lime; Book IV with the orange. For all these varie- 
ties of the citrus family the treatment is studious, and—for its 


time—exhaustive. 

In a chapter (XVI, Book 2) on “ Miracles of Art in Citrus 
Fruits,” the author tells how to secure sweeter fruit—**by soak- 
ing the seeds three days in honey mixed with water or (what is 
better) in sheep’s milk.” This is the advice of Palladius, who 
also gives another formula: 

**In the dead of winter, or in the month of February, they 
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THE CHANGING OF TIRSENIA INTO AN ORANGE TREE. / Ke 
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bore an opening in the trunk, obliquely from the bottom. From 
this they suffer the humor to flow while the fruit is forming ; 
then the opening is filled with clay.” Directions are also given 
for making the fruit larger; for giving it various shapes; for 
making it hang on the tree all the year; for making various 
kinds of citrus fruits grow on the same tree—the latter from 
Pontanus—and so on. 

Book IV (beginning p. 367) is concerned .exclusively with 
** Hesperthusa or Orange”—the finest fruit of the Hesperides. 
It “shines with more fiery gold” than any other. An excellent 
copperplate shows the foliage and flowers life-size. Joannes 
Tristanus—a Roman noble who had, ten years before, brought 
out an erudite book of commentaries on the Roman princes 
is quoted to the effect that the first planting of oranges was by 
the hand of Venus and on the island of Cyprus. Of the 25 
chapters on the orange, there are those devoted to the wild orange, 
“seedless” orange (semna carens, p. 381), the ““curly-ieaved” and 
the “‘double-flowered””’ orange, the “‘starred”’ and the “‘rose- 
marked” orange, the “striped” orange, the “* fetus-bearing ’ 
(navel) orange, the “hermaphrodite or horned” orange, the 
*“thick-skinned,” the ‘‘distorted” the *‘ Lisbon,” the ‘* Indian 
orange in the Philippine Islands,” the ** sweet-rind,” the **Maxi- 
(seven inches in diameter), and others. Of all these there 


’ 


mus’ 
are life-size engravings showing the fruit whole and cut across. 
Not only this, but the implements and methods of planting and 
budding are shown ; and model housings against the weather. 

Following are a few condensed translations from this curious 
old book. Ina later paper its dealings with the lemon, lime 
and citron may be more briefly considered : 

** Among Median apples, none is more robust than the orange 
in its patience against cold. There are many witnesses of very 
cold hours wherein its golden fruit shone liberally amid silvery 
snows. But it is remarked how to better the flavor by the 
location; and expressly, that the meat of a sweet orange that is 
in a sunny place is made sub-acid when removed from the solar 
heat, and becomes bitterish, when shaded, from too much and un- 
grateful sweetness.” The author praises Naples as the best of 
localities for the orange. [Book 4, Chap. XVIII.] 

** Although the orange, being of hardier temperament, does not 
demand the most exquisite culture, it does not refuse it. Hence, 
it delights in dark, rich, well-crumbled, and humid soil ; although 
it can be reared well in mediocre enough soil. . . If rich soil 
be lacking, thou shalt enrich it as we have forwarned, by mixing 
it with manure ; and if thou wishest an orange liberal of its gold, 
thou shalt do}this liberally. . . . If thou buriest a whole 
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AEGLE, CHIEF OF THE HESPERIDES, AND Her GARDEN. From Ferrarius, 1040 
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orange, from its corruption, nevertheless, crowded little trees 
spring up—as many as the seeds that weighted it down. But 
the slowness of planted trees is to be conquered by the artifice 
of the grafter. Even of the seeds most selected for sowing, in- 
deed, of the wild and undomesticated orange, they are wont to 
grow up bearing fruit of harsh flavor and tiny growth. Hence, 
the planted seeds of the sweet orange degenerate into acid and 
wild fruits, which are afterward mitigated by grafting. Though 
sometimes more cunning Nature thus out-does inexpert and un- 
curious Art, as in the case of the seed-planted [a very rare use 
of sativus as opposed to s//vestr7s—wild] orange, making it by 
its own genius beautifully fruitful, and does not trouble to add 
the budding. Wherefore the colonists in the Philippine Islands 
plant them by seed in nurseries ; whence they transplant them, 
a little adult, to prepared places. The people of Corfu, also, 
very rarely bud, with mellow ones, the volunteer and wild 
oranges sprung from fallen seeds; but they have enough small 
trees in the nursery to transplant, because from these, of their 
own accord, fruits of absolute goodness are born. The Cretans, 
however, propagate an orange tree sub-acid from the seed but 
sweet by budding. But why dol traverse immense seas? Why 
journey in distant Isles? The proof of what I seek afar, Rome 
supplies. There may be seen in the cloister of the Godlike [St.] 
Francis, in the Quintian Meadows,” beside the Tiber’s banks, 
acopse of orange trees having the name of “Curly-leaved,” 
grown up happily without any aid of grafting, and most pro- 
lific of fruit, which in size and suavity need not envy the 
budded ones. 

**But this same munificence of a more indulgent Nature, not 
granted to all localities, shrewdly admonishes the Grafter that 
by a natural art he should remove the Vice of the wild orange. 
When it is, then, three or four years old, and certainly of the 
thickness of a thumb already, he buds it with a well-tamed 
orange; or even if it is wild, applies to it the buds or shoots of 
an improved [variety]. Thenceforth in the more delicate adopt- 
ive tree the flavor will indeed be finer, but the life [of the tree] 
shorter. That thou mayest couple together the Abundance and 
the Flavor of the orange most perfectly, thou must bud its tree 
upon the citrus, according to the land; for thus in the advan- 
tage of the Orange the universal fertilizing power of the Citron 
is abundantly given forth.” 

[ro BE CONTINUED] 


*Named for Lucius Quintius Cincinnatus, and across the Tiber from the city. 
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ON CERTAIN PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY 
IN HAWAII. 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN 
Il. 


N THE extension of the rule of the United States a 
number of things were possible, so far as the suf- 
frage was concerned. 

1) Government by a governor or a commis- 
sioner as a ‘Crown Colony,” without local partici- 
pation. This might give good government, but 
it would not be in accordance with the methods ot 
democracy, and it has found few advocates in our 
country. While in the actual control of colonial 
dependencies such rule has its advantages, the re- 
flex effects both of its successes and failures on the 
welfare of the governing country are insidious and 
dangerous. 

(2) Limitation of suffrage to American, European and 
Hawaiian property holders. ‘This was essentially the arrange- 
ment under the Republic. As a result, the local government 
was, in general, economical, dignified and clean. There were 
complaints of .vranny, and the majority of the people had no 
voice. 

(3) Suffrage limited to Americans and natives, with a lower 
house elected by popular suffrage, and an upper house chosen 
by those citizens having property. This arrangement was 
earnestly recommended by the Hawaiian Commission of 1898, 
Messrs. Cullom, Morgan, Hitt, Dole and Frear. 

The bill prepared by these gentlemen provided that 

‘** All white persons, including Portuguese, and persons of African de- 
scent, and all persons descended from the Hawaiian race, on either the pa- 
ternal or maternal side, who were citizens of tbe Republic of Hawaii 
immediately prior to the transfer of the sovereiguty thereof to the United 
States, are hereby declared to be citizens of the United States.”’ 

To be qualified to vote for representative it was proposed to 
require that each voter 

1) Shall be a male citizen of the United States ; 

2) Shall have resided in the Territory for one year preceding, and 

in the district three months preceding the time he offers to register ; 

‘(3) Shall have attained the age of 21 years; 

‘**(4) Prior to the election during the time prescribed by law shall have 
caused his name to be entered on the register of voters for representative 
for his district ; 

‘(5) Prior to such registration shall have paid on or before March 31 
next preceding the date of registration all taxes due by him to the govern- 
ment; 

**(6) Shall be able understandingly to speak, read and write the English 
or the Hawaiian language.”’ 


Illustrated from photos by Henshaw, Hilo, H. I. 
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To be qualified to vote for senators, a property qualification 
was added as follows: 

‘To be qualified to vote for senators, a person must possess all the 
qualifications and be subject to all the conditions required by this act for 
voters for representatives, and, in addition thereto, shall own and possess 
in his own right real property worth $1,000, upon which valuation legal 
taxes shall have been paid for the year preceding that in which he offers 
to register, or shall have actually received a money income of not less than 
$600 during the year next preceding the first day of April next preceding 
the date of such registration.’”’ 

The effect of this plan would be to recognize the Hawaiian 
and American minority as the people of Hawaii, and the ori- 
ental majority as non-resident aliens. This act would be justi- 
fied only on the ground of distinctions of race, because many of 
the Chinese and most of the Japanese in Hawaii are permanent 
residents, having no desire or intention to return to the mother 
country. The recent policy of the sugar planters has been to 
encourage laborers to remain permanently, and in late importa- 
tions from Porto Rico married men have been given preference. 
Laborers do better work and are more stable and tractable if 
they try to build up homes. The exclusiveness of the Asiatics 
tends to build up an /mperium in imperio, a government within 
a government to which they owe no allegiance. Alien people 
having no share in public affairs will naturally develop leaders 
and customs of their own choosiny. Thus arises. as 
a matter of necessity a 
rule of Tongs among the 
Chinese, and among the 
Japanese the growth of 
their characteristic forms 
of labor union. If the 
orientals cannot govern 
themselves under our 
forms, they will do so 
under forms of their own. 

The second feature of 
this proposed statute was 
to form legislative bodies 
of distinctive functions. 
The senate, chosen by 





men who have gained 
some property, should be 
a conservative body, inter- 
ested in the financial wel- 


fare and progress of the HAWAIIAN-BORN CHINESR. 














LANDING CATTLE IN HAwalt. 
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Territory. The house of representatives, chosen by the people at 
large, would serve as a guarantee of personal liberty and would 
see that the whims and traditions of the native people were not 
offended. In other words, 
there should be a Hawaiian 
house and an American sen- 
ate, while oriental la- 
borers should be with- 
out representation, the 
interests of their em- 
ployers being their 
chief protection 

I may say in passing 
that the requirement of 
ability to read either 
English or Hawaiian 
is of little significance. 
The Americans who go 
to these islands are 
never illiterate. There 
is no place for unskilled 
white labor. The Ha- 
waiian language is a 
very simple one, and HaWAtlaNn GIRLS 
there are very few Ha- 

Waiians excluded from voting because they cannot read it. 

(4) Suffrage limited to Hawaiians and Americans but with- 
out other limitations of importance. 

The objection to a property limitation is strong in the United 
States, and the provision for such limitation in the election of 
the local senate was stricken out inCongress. As aresult, both 
houses are chosen by a popular vote of the Hawaiians and 
that is, of citizens of American, European, or 


, 


** Americans,’ 
African descent. 

The result of the first election has been to give a Senate and 
a House of Representatives characteristic of the majority of 
the voters choosing them. Without entering on a detailed dis- 
cussion, I may say that, officially, these bodies have shown 
traits of irresponsible children. They have not been vicious or 
corrupt, but trivial, incapable, and swayed by gusts of tempor- 
ary feeling. On meeting an executive check from the Governor 
of the Territory, they sent a delegation to Washington to ask 
for his removal. In the matter of appropriations, the public 
revenue of the Territory was soon exceeded, and the question of 
when and where the territorial band of public musicians should 














CATTLE, Mauna Loa. 
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play outweighed all questions of port improvement or of the 
sanitation of Honolulu. 

The conditions seen under the present suffrage act will im- 
prove in the future. The experiences of the first year will not 
be repeated. With the passing of novelty will come an increase 
of responsibility. Besides, the American minority were in a 
sense caught napping. In the future, efforts will be made to 
divide the native vote, providing for the election to the legisla- 
ture of a few men capable, through skill and familiarity with 
parliamentary usage, of controlling its operations. Intimida- 
tion is out of the question. Ingenuity and cajolery will serve 
the same purpose. In the very nature of things, the white men 
will dominate in Hawaii as everywhere else, when their com- 
mercial interests are brought into opposition to the simple good 
nature and love of pleasure of the native people. Already the 
local politicians are calculating on the slow extinction of the 
Hawaiians as compared with the rapid increase of the Portu- 
guese. The Portuguese votes with the American, and before 
many years his vote will be an offset to that of the native. 

The extinction of the Hawaiian is, however, not a matter of 
immediate prospect. The causes of decline in the race are 
growing less potent. The disappearance of the native races 
has been usually vaguely attributed to “‘the survival of the fit- 
test” in the struggle between stronger and weaker races of men. 
As commonly understood, there has been no such struggle in 
Hawaii. The climate is favorable, and there has been food 
enough and to spare for all. The strong race has shown no 
desire to exterminate the weak. It has rather tried to foster it; 
for the first white residents came as missionaries, and the one 
great need of the islands has been laborers. 

So long as a day’s work of unskilled labor will keep a man in 
food and raiment for a week, the industrial stress cannot be a 
cause in the decline of the lower race. 

The causes of the decline of such races are not occult, nor 
are they confined to Hawaii. They are, in general, drunkenness, 
loss of self-respect, and far above all else, unchastity, with its 
accompaniment of disease and sterility. This condition had its 
origin in part in superstition and idolatry ; in part, it is due to 
the presence in Hawaii, in the earlier days, of large numbers of 
whalers; in later days, of some 20,000 wifeless Chinese of the 
lowest class of that race. Better social conditions, better sani- 
tation and a more humane, more christian civilization is tending 
to do away with these evils. The extirpation of the grosser 
forms of vice will arrest the progress of Hawaiian extinction. 

The chief evils of the present condition of the suffrage are 
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found in demagoguery, cajolery, wasteful and short-sighted 
legislation; in indifference to needs of sanitation, fishery pro- 
tection, and other matters not in the intellectual foreground of 
untrained men. To this end we may add a growing injustice 
toward the non-voting classes, which constitute the majority of 
the actual residents in each island. At the best such an admin- 
istration is democratic only in name. If the American or non- 
Hawaiian elements stood together, the condition would be 
simpler. The real leaders of the native or *‘ Home Rule” party 
are not Hawaiians but “‘Americans.” The three most con- 
spicuous at present are respectively German, Russian and Irish. 
The natives universally favor a return to the monarchy, but 
they will not fight for it. They only mildly regret its disap- 
pearance, or perhaps the loss of its show of force, its processions 
and its feasts. The display of the Fourth of July celebrations 
in its way tends to fill this want. The Americans themselves 
are divided between two groups of conflicting tendencies. The 
one is the “missionary” party which preserves the traditions 
of the *‘ Republic” and of the aristocracy which largely con- 
trolled the declining monarchy. The other is the ‘* American” 
or ‘Carpet Bag” party, made up of late comers, who care noth- 
ing for these or similar traditions. It is between these two 
tendencies that the real political struggle in Hawaii exists, and 
it will be fought out, not at the polls, but mainly with the ap- 
pointing powers at Washington. 

The executive, the judiciary, and the acts of Congress all 
represent the limitations on local action exercised by the nation 
at large. Some such limitations must exist in the case of every 
State, Territory or community, forming part of a nation. In 
the case of Hawaiian interests, it may be more important to in- 
fluence or to control these than it is to direct the acts of the 
local congress. For this reason, the real end of political move- 
ments in the islands may be to make an impression at Washing- 
ton. The Governor holds an especially important function. He 
is a federal official and presumably represents the public opinion 
of the country at large, of which these islands form a very 
small and isolated part. His veto is supposed to hold legislation 
to lines approved by the Administration at Washington. In 
like manner, the federal courts have control over local legisla- 
tion, it being their duty to interpret congressional legislation 
and the provisions of the national constitution, in so far as this 
constitution is sovereign law in the islands. 

With absolute self-government unchecked by federal governors 
or courts, all semblance of American forms and purposes would 
soon be lost in Hawaii. 
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(5) The use of some system of proportional representation, 
whereby each form of interest would have a relative voice in 
public affairs. 

(6) The extension of the suffrage on equal terms to residents 
of all races. 

(7) The extension of the suffrage to oriental householders, to 
those who own property or to those whocan read English, or to 
any or all of these classes. 

Some such arrangement as this would have advantages in the 
way both of securing justice and of encouraging thrift on the 
part of these people. The objections to this action are thus 
stated by Governor Dole in his inaugural address on June 14, 
1900 : 

**In our composite community the great world races are well represented 
--Polynesian, Anglo-Saxon, Frank and Turanian. Because of this the 
difficulties of government are much increased. For the protection of the 
representative and other phases of modern civilized government, it has 
been deemed essential to refuse citizenship to representatives of the 
Chinese and Japanese nations, which together form a large part of our 
population, although some of these are undoubtedly well qualified for th« 
duties of citizenship. The arbitrary denial of the franchise and conse- 
quent representation to these, places upon the rest of the community— 
whether as voters, legislators, the courts or the executive—the considera- 
tion of the interests of these unrepresented persons. Neglect of this obli- 
gation would not only be an injustice to them, but would inevitably menace 
the welfare of all.’’ 

Governor Dole further points out that through the public 
school system there will arise a better understanding among 
the different races, and in time a larger and larger degree of 
community of interests. 

The present writer does not intend to argue in favor of exten- 
sion of suffrage to Asiatics, nor in favor of any other proposi- 
tion in regard to the suffrage. He has no desire to criticise or 
to condone. The purpose of this paper is to point out as briefly 
as may be some of the difficulties in the application of demo- 
cratic forms of government to communities having differences 
in racial traits and differences in interests which in a generation 
at least cannot be obliterated. Any system of government 
must represeut in some degree a choice of evils. The nearest 
approach to solution must come not through forms of govern- 
ment, but through diffusion of education and especially of in- 
dustrial training. This will give greater self-respect to the 
classes of lower intelligence, make them more useful to them- 
selves and to others, and tend to bring about that harmony of 
feeling, community of interest and truthfulness of opinion 
which are the foundation of all democracy. 

The Hawaiians or any other simple-hearted people are full) 
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capable of governing themselves, through their own forms, in 
their own way to their own satisfaction, and can do it in peace. 
Ants and bears and beavers do the same. But their way is not 
our way. It is not in the power of the Hawaiians to rule both 
the Asiatic majority and the American minority to the satisfac- 
tion of any of the parties concerned. They know nothing of 
foreign relations nor of social problems, nor do they understand 
or desire to promote American enterprise. The world and the 
nation at large areremote to them and more or less repellent 
also. They care nothing for extending business interests, and 
the chief function of administration is to them the spending of 
money. Government to them is represented by display. It is 
not made up of police work, road-building, sanitation, scientific 
investigation and schools, as the Anglo-Saxon mind has inter- 
preted it. 

It is not in accord with the theory of democracy that the 
needs or energies of one class of men should be rated higher 
than those of another in the same community. If we assume 
that the efforts of the men of the European race should be 
fostered without regard to others, our relation ceases to be 
democratic. In such case the suffrage ought logically not to be 
extended on equal terms to all resident races. If ours really is 
a © white man’s country,” not an “all men’s country,” then it 
is proper that only white men should be allowed to vote, especi- 
ally when white men’s business is mainly concerned. 

A native legislature in Hawaii leaves the American unrepre- 
sented. With an American legislature the Hawaiian is equally 
unrepresented so far as his feelings and traditions are concerned, 
though the American may better look after his material inter- 
ests, matters for which as a rule the Hawaiian cares nothing. 
A legislature of Hawaiians or of Americans or of both leaves 
the Japanese and the Chinese still without a voice. 

If Congress favors the Hawaiians or Americans or both, at the 
expense of the still more numerous Orientals, it casts aside the 
spirit of democracy. But this may find a justification in the 
will of the nation as a whole, which is overwhelmingly on the 
side of the American. As Mr. Lummisonce said of the kindly 
despotism of President Diaz in Mexico, “‘It is not republican- 
ism but it is business.” It is “* business” so to limit the suf- 
frage in our colonial possessions that business methods may 
prevail in administration. It is justice so to extend our suffrage 
that every human being, if he will, may find or earn a voice. It 
is not necessary that suffrage should be universal, but in the in- 
terest of justice it should be impartial, knowing no distinction of 


race, color or previous condition. 
Stanford University, Cal. 
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POMO INDIAN BASKETS. 
By CARL PURDY. 
III. 

N the preceding article we have deait with the charac- 
teristics of the “‘soft weaves” of Pomo baskets. We 
now come to the 

HARD ” WEAVES. 

In the ** Tsai” weave a single stick is coiled. 

The thread passes through an awl-hole be- 
tween the alternate stitches below the preceding coil, 
then over both preceding coil and the loose stick 
above. Thus each stitch alternates with the stitches 
above and below. In this way, beginning at the knob in the 
center of the base of the basket, coil after coil is built up until 
the end of the stick is sloped and neatly bound down on the 
upper margin. On each round one-half of the stitches are 
plainly in sight and one-half partly concealed. The ** Tsai” is 
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otherwise known as a “’ one-stick” basket. 

The ** Shi-bu” differs from the ** one-stick” basket in 
i . . » ; : **SHI-BU.’” 
having three sticks bound ina bundle for its framework. 
The thread passes through an awl-hole made in the upper edge 
of the coil just below. As each of the sticks runs out a new 
one is added. On a well-worked ‘*‘three-stick” basket the 
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THe SNAKE Design In Pomo Basket 
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threads are all opposite, and completely cover the framework. 
Placques and any modification of the bowl, canoe or basin, are 
made in these two hard weaves, and they are the only weaves 
upon which feathers or other ornaments can be used to advan- 
tage. The *‘Shi-bu” is most highly esteemed by the Indians, 
and in it they can carry out the most intricate patterns, both in 
the fiber itself and in the beads or feathers with which it is 
ornamented. The most indefatigable patience is required in 
the manufacture of these baskets, as for each stitch an awl-hole 
must be made and the sharpened end of the fiber threaded 
through. The thread is shaved down to such perfect evenness 
that the eye can scarcely detect the shadow of a variation in its 
thickness. As the basket is woven, beginning at the bottom, 
the design is worked from the bottom upward. In working the 
design the fiber is cut and a new piece inserted at every change 
in color. In feather work each feather is plucked from the pre- 
pared skin of the bird, and neatly caught in a stitch, which is 
then pulled so tightly that the feather cannot be detached except 
by breaking it off. When “kaia” is used, a thread is carried 
along under the woof and the *‘ kaia’ threaded on as needed. 
Beads are usually put on in the same way, but on some beauti- 
fully beaded baskets the beads are strung on the woof itself. 
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BUTTERFLY REPEATED. 


Feathers are used in two ways on baskets by the = peyrupers 


Pomos. In the first way, they are secondary to the de- 

sign, and only give a bit of color or a finishing touch to a 
basket with a pretty design. For this purpose the quail plume 
and the red feathers from the weodpecker’s head are almost the 
only ones used. The red feathers are oftener placed regularly 
but thinly on the lighter-colored fiber on the upper half of the 
basket, and the quail plumes scattered, or below three crests of 
**kaia” on the upper edge of the basket. These the Indians do 
not consider feathered baskets at all. 

In the feathered basket proper, there is little or no design in 
the fiber, and the basket is closely covered with feathers. The 
Indians divide fully-feathered baskets into two classes, the 
‘*ta-pi-ca” and the ‘‘e-pi-ca.” The “‘ta-pi-ca” (literally 
RED BASKET) is what is known among basket collectors and 
dealers as the “‘sun” basket. The name sun basket is, I sup- 
pose, owing to a misinterpretation of the Indian word. In 
Pomo ‘‘da” is sun, **ta” is red. I have asked the name of 
this basket fully a hundred times, of as many Indians, and in 
all parts of the Indian country, and the name and interpretation 
are uniform, allowing for dialect, ‘*ta-pi-ca,” “* ta-si-tol,” 
‘*tan-kolob,” all mean “‘ red basket,” with a sometimes secon- 


dary meaning of * pretty basket.” 


PA-PI-CA. 
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In former days, the *‘ta-pi-ca,” or “‘red basket,” was always 
made in one pattern, shown in the oldest specimens, 7.¢., a 
saucer-shaped basket closely covered with the red feathers, pro- 
fusely decorated with pendants of *‘kaia” and abalone, with a 
close circle of ** kaia” around the top, surmounting another close 
circle of quail plumes, and often with a string of “‘kaia.” This, 
then, is the original “‘ta-pi-ca”; but for some years past it has 
been beautifully varied by using the red feathers for a ground 
color and working in a design in other colors. More rarely other 
feathers than the red are used for a groundwork. The use of 
any other than red feathers is an innovation, though a charm- 
ing one. 

The Indian (Ballo Kai Pomo) name for a feathered basket of 
any other shape than the one described is *'e-pi-ca,” or 
** feathered basket,” and this whether the red feathers and the 
pendants are used or not. 

I have still to meet an Indian who knew of such a thing as a 
*“ moon basket”; and I repeat and emphasize the statement that 
I have never met an Indian who knew of or used the terms 


, 


**sun” or “moon basket.” There is no serious objection to 
their use by basket collectors or dealers, but the names are not 
Indian, 

The ‘* ta-pi-ca” is most highly prized by the Indian. A fine 
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specimen takes months, or even years, of the most patient and 
painstaking work of the woman, and long hunts by her man. 
Thirty to fifty feathers to every lineal inch are placed so per- 
fectly that the surface of the completed work is like red plush, 
and exquisitely perfect. I saw one which required two hundred 
and forty quail plumes as a finishing touch, and was fully two 
years under way. 

The real acme of Pomo art is not, however, in these beautiful 
but barbaric feathered baskets, but rather in the *‘chuset,” 
*tsai” and “shi-bu” bowls and canoes which combine so per- 
fectly symmetry of form, soft colorings, and intricate designs 
perfect works of art from whichever point of view. 

Perhaps the most interesting phase of the study of Indian 
basketry is that of the names and meaning of the designs 
with which the baskets are ornamented. 

Next to a study of Indian myths and legends, this study re- 
quires a knowledge of their language, at least of a good num- 
ber of nouns. If this knowledge extends to several dialects, the 
results obtained are much better, for if under such circumstances 
the facts obtained are corroborative they are thereby proved 
beyond reasonable doubt. 

During the last three years I have made this branch of Pomo 
basketry a particular study. I have a greater or less knowl- 
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edge of five dialects and a smattering of several others. When- 
ever opportunity offers I propound the question in regard to any 
basket at hand: “‘What is this design 7?” in the dialect of the 
person addressed. Inthis way, giving them no clue whatever 
to my previous knowledye, I have had the names of some de- 
signs dozens, if not hundreds, of times, from individuals separ- 
ated by both distance and language. 

In some cases every witness agrees ; in others, the great mi- 
jority. The field is a wide one, and I have by no means ex- 
hausted it; but as to some I feel I can speak with the weight of 
evidence strongly in my favor. 

Whether the Pomo woman first ornamented her baskets with 
some mark and later gave it some name suggested by its form, 
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or whether she deliberately copied nature, we may never know. 
Personally, I have no doubt that all of the designs originated in 
an attempt to copy nature, and were afterwards gradually con- 
ventionalized untii in some instances it requires a vivid imagina- 
tion to recognize in a design any semblance of the object whose 
name it bears. 

I have never seen in any Pomo basket a portrayal of an event, 
or any attempt whatever at “ picture writing,” and I am per- 
fectly convinced that there is not in existence a Pomo basket 
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which is in that sense a ** A7s/ory basket.” Moreover, I see in 
the baskets of other tribes designs identical with or similar to 
those I know in the Pomo, and must say that I view all such in- 
terpretations with a degree of distrust. Before beginning the 
study of Pomo designs, I had been given by others certain names 
for designs, which I accepted as correct and helped to dissemi- 
nate ; but I am sorry to say that I find that in several instances 
I have never had these names from asingle Indian source, after 
as many asa hundred inquiries among different tribes, inquiries 
more frequently made in these instances because these were 
mooted points. It does not necessarily follow that these de- 
signs may not be known by the names formerly applied, among 
some small tribe, but the evidence is indisputable that among 
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the leading Pomo tribes these designs have never been known 
by those names. One peculiarity of Pomo designs is that there 
is seldom a name for the entire design on a basket. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Pomo woman has at her command a large stock 
of simple or roor designs, each with a well known name. These 
she varies, amplifies and combines in a purely artistic manner. 
She is not trying to write a history of an occurrence, or to em- 
body a religious belief. Her sole aim is to create something 
beautiful. She is an artist, not a priestess or historian. Before 
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her basket is started she has in her mind’s eye a clear picture of 
it as completed; she counts no stitches and has no pattern be- 
fore her. She may have as her ideal a design she has seen, or 
she may have evolved a new combination; but whether it takes 
a year or twelve years, she keeps the plan clearly in view. For 
the combination of root designs she has no name, and could not 
well-have. If you question her, she will analyze the intricate 
pattern into its constituent parts, the names for which are com- 
mon property. She does not know it as a whole, but only asa 
composite. Again, her art is not a stationary one, a slavish 
copying of others, but rather a progressive one, each woman 
aiming to excel in the beauty of her product. How successful 
they are in this attempt to vary and beautify, an examination 
of a well selected collection of Pomo baskets will show. 
Scarcely two are alike, and when we consider how few original 
designs are used, we cannot but find our admiration for their 
artistic ability growing very rapidly. The probabilities are that 
no new root designs are being evolved. This is very strongly 
indicated by the fact that as a rule the designs are known by 
the same names by different tribes, an indication that the root 
designs were already well known before the original people 
separated into the present many tribes. 
[ro BE CONCLUDED. ] 


THE INDIAN BASKET-MAKER. 
By ANNA BALL. 


Pen, brush, nor chisel, needle, nay, nor tongue 
By which my soul its right of speech may find. 
But what can prove a fetter to the mind ? 
Here are my ivory grasses ; once they clung 
To mountain ledges where the great clouds hung. 
And these slim jetty ferns their stems unwind, 
By deep-down cafion springs with dark moss lined. 
And here are weeds and limber roots upstrung. 


I weave my baskets; all the high and low 

Of my wild life in these wild stems I snare. 
The jagged lightning and the star I show. 

The spider and the trailing snake are there. 
And many a mystic thought doth shape and flow, 

Setting itself in picture firm and fair. 


Colton, Cal. 
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THE SIMPLE STORY OF A MAN. 
By CHARLES AMADON MOODY. 


the editorial pages last month was printed a 
concise estimate of one of the greatest men 
the West has ever developed—the late John J. 
Valentine. The following brief review of his 
life gives perhaps a better idea of the man 
than any of the thousands of notices called 
forth by his death. It is just and in-seeing, 
enlightened by personal acquaintance and by 
scrupulous investigation. 

It was not a “story” life. It had no dramatic adventures 
nor sensational fortunes. So even was the tenor of its way that 
there is difficulty in showing forth its genuine mastery and 
lesson. Yet it is doubtful if a braver man ever lived, or was 
sorelier tested. Few men in America have wielded more abso- 
lute power. Yet no man ever less abused it—and few ever used 
it so wisely. And at no other time in American history has 
there been such need of the example of a man who could handle 
millions and not harden; who could rule and not for a moment 
forget his trusteeship; who could “*do business” and not be 
“done” by it in any smallest atom of head or heart. Sucha 
man was this.—Ep. 





Born in Kentucky in 1840, from the hardy and adventurous 
stock that had earlier pushed across the mountains from Vir- 
ginia into what was then the uttermost wilderness; with com- 
mon-school education, supplemented by the more important 
training of hard work and helpfulness ; starting at fourteen in 
his native village to make his own way in the world as clerk in 
the drugstore, which also happened to hold the agency for an 
express company; with the spirit of his pioneer ancestors 
thrilling to the insistent call of the West, and lifting him in 
1861—when the miles must be counted by foot-paces, not blurred 
by flying wheels—to California; there soon appointed to a 
minor agency of Wells Fargo & Co.; quickly promoted to the 
important station at Virginia City; winning upward a step 
at a time, without “pull” or “influence” except the inevitable 
outgrowth of his native power and character, till, at thirty, he 
was General Superintendent, at forty-two Vice-President, and 
at fifty-one President, of the great corporation which meantime 
(and largely asa result of his firm and wise control) had come to 
count its stockholders and employees by the thousands, its mile- 
age on railroad, steamship and stage lines by tens of thousands, 
and its annual *‘turn-over” of dollars by tens of millions; dying 
just past sixty-one, one of the best known and most widely 
honored men in all the business world—these are the outlines 
of a biography of John J. Valentine. When he entered the 
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Mr. VALENTINE AT THE TIME OF His ELECTION As 
PRESIDENT OF WELLS-FARGO-— 1892. 


service of Wells-Fargo, it was little more than a border stage- 
coach line. When the reins slipped from his dying fingers its 
operations reached from ocean to ocean, and beyond, controlling 
absolutely the express business in the larger part of the West 
and in Mexico, and including one of the world’s important 
banks. 

Of these vast and many-sided interests, Mr. Valentine was 
by no means merely executive officer, carrying into effect the 
decisions of a managing board. Neither was he content to deal 
with the larger problems, leaving “routine matters” wholly to 
subordinates. He kept himself in touch with every thread of 
the intricate web of its affairs. One of his methods was to 
take frequent trips over the whole of the “‘Company’s Terri- 
tory,” during which no detail, down to the lettering of an office 
sign or the blanketing of a horse, was too small for his scru- 
tiny. And his interest extended far beyond the purely “ busi- 
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ness matters,” concerning itself deeply with the personal welfare 
of every Wells-Fargo employee. Each was to him something 
more than a cog ina machine. It was his earnest desire that 
every man of the thousands in the company’s service should 
grow to a sounder, fuller, better manhood by reason of his con- 
nection with it. He was wont to justify this—and rightly—on 
the ground of “the better the man, the better the employee.” 
An ordinary brain may accept the aphorism; it took an extra- 
ordinary heart to make of it a vital and controlling principle of 
action. 

To illustrate these points it is worth while to quote briefly 
from the circular letters sent out at intervals to the employees— 
letters, by the way, typical of the man and wholly unique in 
“corporation literature.” They were no bald, curt orders or 
instructions, but were informed with such gentle and consider- 
ate argument, advice and illustration as the wise head of a 
family might use toward his household. Take this, referring to 
his last trip before the final failure of health: ‘°*‘ In some in- 
stances, I heard of employees whose regular work required them 
to be on duty longer than could fairly be considered an average 
working day. I directed that steps should be taken to remedy 
this, feeling certain that suitable service cannot be rendered by 
an overworked employee. . . . Economy is not to be gained 
at the expense of impairing in any respect an effective, satis- 
factory and becoming service. * There is that scattereth, and 
yet increaseth ; and there is that withholdeth more than is 
meet, but it tendeth to poverty.’” Or this, from a letter about 
the extension of the company’s library system: ‘* Properly 
considered, education goes on from the cradle to the grave; and 
the man who cherishes an abiding interest in whatever is tak- 
ing place in the world at large proves, as a rule, the most effi- 
cient workman.” Or the letter giving most minute instructions 
as to the care of horses in winter, which begins: ‘‘‘A righteous 
man regardeth the life of his beast.’ Prov. xii—10.” 

Not only did Mr. Valentine’s broad and tender sagacity inspire 
in greater or less degree every servant of the company—it made 
of the corporation itself a live thing, not lacking heart, mind 
or will. A few instances of its habit of well-doing will make 
this clear. For many years no great disaster has overwhelmed 
be it Chicago fire, Kansas grasshopper plague or 





a community 


Galveston flood—but Wells Fargo & Co. was at the front with 
liberal contributions of money and free express service to re- 
lieve the distress. It established its own circulating libraries, 
so that its agents in the most remote places have at their com- 
mand, without cost, the world’s best literature. No faithful 
employee need fear being turned out in sickness or old age to 
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shift for himself— even 
horses worn out in the ser- 
iy vice are pensioned. Senti- 
mental, and a sign of weak- 
ness, will someone say ? But 
the same company was gran- 
ite against the attempts of 
legislative “‘ grafters” and 
that ilk. Neither threat nor 
persuasion could extract a 
single dollar from it to 
block a “‘cinch bill” or to 
grease the ways for a desired 
measure. It would do its 
business cleanly and honor- 
ably—or not atall. In more 
recent years, this had be- 
come so well understood that 
members of the leech family 
left Wells-Fargo severely 
alone. 

Mr. Valentine was neither 
of those who can be gen- 
erous with other people’s 
money while gripping 
their own close, or iron 
with a Board of Directors to brace them, but putty when stand- 
ing alone; nor of those whose kindliness or firmness is exer- 
cised only within a narrow circle. His private charities, wholly 
unostentatious, found their limit only in the needs of others 
and his own ability to relieve them, while his kindly advice, 
sincere sympathy and helping hand were at the service of any 
who called upon them. No man could have won more delight 
from the happiness of others, nor have been more continuously 
thoughtful about adding to it. On the list of supplies for his 
private car for his official trips through Mexico were regularly a 
quantity of broken candy and a number of little gauze bags. At 
-ach station, he would summon up enough Spanish to call to 
the nearest urchin, “Hey, muchacho! Venga!” And both 
muchachos and muchachas soon learned to look for the passing of 
el Senor Presidente de Wells-Fargo as one of the bright spots in 


their lives. 


Mr. VALENTINE IN THE 'SEVENTIES. 


During his last tour abroad, made necessary by failing health, 
Mr. Valentine wrote to his life-long friend Aaron Stein—"'Uncle 
Aaron ”—a series of long and delightful letters concerning the 
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scenes he was visiting; a series cut short, as was the trip itself, 
only by the death of his friend. By previous arrangement, these 
letters as received were reproduced in manifold and a copy for- 
warded to each of many friends whom he believed they would 
interest. Similar instances of his thoughtfulness might be cited 
indefinitely. 

All his life—though born in a “slave State’—a consistent 
hater of human slavery, Mr. Valentine was among the most 
outspoken opponents of recent American policy in the Philip- 
men of affairs” who could not be 


eé 


pines. And he wasof the few 
restrained from voicing his conviction on this subject fully and 
on every occasion either by considerations of business policy, 
personal abuse, threats to withdraw patronage from bank or 
express company, or the persuasion of disagreeing or more 
‘‘ politic” associates. All these were tried, but utterly without 
avail. It was by no means the first time in his life that “* busi- 
ness policy ” had seemed to compel one course, his own con- 
ception of right and duty another ; nor did he ever fail to choose 
the higher standard.* For the consideration of those who think 
conduct should be squared to “‘ will it pay?” the fact may well 
be noted that Wells Fargo & Co. has paid large and constant 
dividends under Mr. Valentine’s management; and his private 
estate proved to be larger than even his friends thought possible. 

There is space here only to touch upon Mr. Valentine’s intellect- 
ual achievements, though these were amazing in view of his busy 
life. It was not surprising, perhaps, that he should have been 
a profound student of finance, transportation and economics. 
But where he found time to make his mind a veritable store- 
house of the choicest literature of the ages; to qualify himself 
to discuss intelligently—and with experts—Homer, Spencer or 
the Wagnerian school of music; how he could remain to the end 
of his life responsive alike to the lightest play of wit or the most 
delicate touch of pathos—this was a marvel to those who knew 
him best. 

His life was an answer to the question how to be a Christian 
though in business. For many years President of the Y. M. C. 
A. in San Francisco, and Senior Warden of his church in Oak- 
land—indeed, preaching from the pulpit when occasion arose—his 


religion was neither a cloak, a shield, nor an insurance policy. 


*As an example at once of his sagacity and his fearlessness, it may be 
noted that when all the silver-producing West, and a great share of the 
East, was apparently following after the strange gods of Free Silver, Mr. 
Valentine had no hesitation whatever about opposing and exposing the 
fetish of the great majority of the patrons of his company. In tive years 
the nation—including the West—overwhelmingly agreed with him.—Ep. 
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He summed it up, when the Great Shadow was already drawing 
near him, in the words, “'I fix my faith on the gentle Nazarene. 
That is all.” He did not talk much about What Jesus Would 
Do—so far as he could, he lived it. 

To the room where his body lay there came by hundreds 
people from every walk in life, from leaders in the business and 
social world to poor creatures who felt themselves friendless in- 
deed, since he had gone. I have spoken since his death with 
many who knew him well on some of his many sides—not yet 
with one who could talk of him long without a choke in the 
voice or a mist in the eye. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


MATILIJA POPPIES. 
By JULIA BOYNTON GREEN. 


EN blithely hazard life and all, I hear ; 
They give good years, foregoing home and friend, 
Those over-bold adventurers who wend 
Northward beyond the lands of sun and cheer. 


Where Father Yukon pours his stately flood 
Frenzied for wealth they fare, through fatal cold, 
Peril, privation, hardship, all for gold; 
To pay for this how small a price is blood! 


Yet here these bloom and guarded by no law, 
Each with her proffer of resplendent dust 
Yellow as ever lit the eye of lust; 
The peerless poppies of Matilija. 
The fairy tissue of their fluted dress 
Might tire Titania fitly; *twere allowed 
Love dying to implore so pure a shroud, 
Or shriven souls to crave such spotlessness. 


Redlands, Cal. 
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LUBLY GE-GE AND GRUFFANGRIM. 
By EUGENE M. RHODES. 

jo" Ge-ge galloped merrily down the Lomitas road on 

Mr. Dooley, the pink donkey, in the cheerful October 
afternoon. Perhaps scampered is the better word to 
describe the progress of Mr. Dooley; who, with ears 
thrown back and head thrust forward, his wicked eyes 
alight with mischief, went down the way in a cloud of 
dust, shying nimbly from one side of the road to the other 
at judicious intervals, seriously jeopardizing Lubly Ge-ge’s 
precarious seat thereby. 

But Ge-ge’s mulemanship proved equal to the occasion. The 
scratched brown legs clung fast. and at each of Mr. Dooley’s 
strategic efforts, Ge-ge crowed ‘‘ Ha!” in the cheeriest, most 
musical note that boy or bird ever startled a listening ear withal, 
and encouraged Mr. Dooley with a stout mesquite branch. 

Lubly Ge-ge’s eyes were deep blue, like violets in winter. 
He was freckled and tanned as to his face, and, alas, grimy as 
to his hands. His hair was long—his mother said it was 
auburn—and he looked the thing he was doubly not—a cherub. 
His hilarity was heightened by the pleasing consciousness of 
wickedness, for at this moment he was supposed to be visiting a 
playmate at Tularosa. 

The Mexican wood-haulers said, as this apparition scattered 
dust on them in passing, “‘Ah, what a devil of a boy is Ge-ge! 
What a boy! and what a burro !” 

For native and Saxon with one accord were loud in their de- 
preciation of this audacious demon’s pranks—and, with similar 
unanimity, were wont to show their disapproval of the culprit 
by the bestowal of assorted candies and sweetmeats much to the 
comfort of the inner Ge-ge. 

After a mile or two Mr. Dooley abated somewhat in his 
reckless career, and Ge-ge sagely remarked: 

‘“Ha! Guess we'll go back home now! Uncle Jim said 
Giant Gruffangrim lived down there.” 

But Mr. Dooley seemed to have conscientious scruples about 
returning; and in the debate that followed, the mesquite argu- 
ment was dropped. 

‘*Ha!” said Ge-ge—and slipped off to recover that symbol 
of his domination over the beasts of the field. Alas for Ge-ge! 
As he stooped to pick up his property, the perfidious Dooley per- 
ceived his opportunity, and started to run. Ge-ge tugged at 
the reins violently, but stumbled over a bush, and the faithless 
Dooley left the road and set off across the mesquite-covered 
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desert, looking back over first one shoulder and then the other 
in contemptuous derision, and uttering his discordant brays. 

**Ha !” said Ge-ge—no whit daunted, and gave resolute chase 
forthwith. Surely, there was never a burro so abandoned, so 
recreant, so lost to shame as this Martin Dooley. He would 
stand quietly, with lowered head and drooping ears, the image 
of meekness, till the reins were almost within reach, always to 
run again at the last moment. In vain did Ge-ge tempt him 
with handfuls of grass and honeyed words alternated with 
other reproachful remarks, which may not be written here lest 
his mother should see and grieve. 

But Dooley was proof against cajoleries, and deaf to the 
dictates of honor—and even led his pursuer farther from the 
road and out on the dim gray desert. And though Ge-ge did 
not notice it, an ominous, dirty-white cloud grew in the north, 
and the cold winds began to rise. The small bare feet were 
bleeding from cruel thorns, and the small brown legs were 
growing weary—and at last they ran into a bunch of wild 
burros. Dooley, ceasing his unjustifiable and tantalizing tactics, 
set off in unmusical and fleet pursuit. 

Poor little Ge-ge! The fictitious strength of rage begotten 
of his wrongs died away, and he sat down and cried. He was 
only five years old. 

Long time he wept—till he was called to action by a sense of 
bitter cold. The low afternoon sun was blotted out by a dry, 
white mist-like dust, and a fierce, numbing wind chilled him 
to his bones. Child as he was, he knew that the dreadful 
Norther was upon him, and he must find Tularosa or die. 

Brave little man! He dried his tears and stumbled wearily 
along, and said, with a shivering attempt at cheerfulness, 
**Guess my papa will find me.” Then, with a memory of his 
mother’s knee, he painfully choked down a lump in his baby 
throat and said ‘* Maybe God’ll send one of his angels. But—” 
with a wisdom far beyond his years, which even gray hairs do 
not always confer, “‘I’ll just keep trying to go right home— 
cause, maybe, God’s pretty busy, and I don’t want to be too 
much trouble !” 

No, Ge-ge! Fortunately for you, it was not ‘“‘too much 
trouble;” for those poor bare legs could not have withstood the 
cold another half-hour. As he went along, he shouted in a thin, 
childish treble that he tried to make brave “like papa said,” 
which even in his desperate pass retained a faint trace of the 
jubilant *“Ha!” of happier times. 

Suddenly, “‘Hello!” shouted a startled voice close to him. 
‘** Hello!” returned Ge-ge—and a moment later a form loomed 
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gigantically and indistinctly through the mist, and—‘O, 
mercy !—that is not God’s angel—that tall, fierce man with a 
cocked six-shooter in his hand, rough, bearded, dusty and stern. 
Oh—it is—it must be—Gruffangrim !” 

The new-comer picked up the trembling little form. °“‘ Why, 
you poor little fellow,” he said; ‘‘who are you, and how did 
you come here ?” : 

*’ I’m Fwedewick Ca’loss Morley, and I’m losted—and please, 
Mr. Gruffangrim, take me home to my mam-m-m-ma !” 

** Don’t cry, little man,” said the stranger, ‘‘ you're all right 
now.” But his face was troubled. He took Ge-ge down into a 
** sink-hole”—a natural depression common in the alkali lands 
—and wrapping his coat about the boy’s form, warmed the poor 
little bleeding feet at a very small fire that was burning there. 
Gruffangrim showed no signs of devouring him, neither was he 
half as tall as Uncle Jim said, and Ge-ge made a note to the 
effect that Uncle Jim told wrong stories. 

The grateful warmth, and the unexpected kindness of this 
reputed monster, cheered him, and his natural boldness returned 
somewhat. 

‘“Why don’t you put on more wood ?” he demanded ; “* you’ve 
got lots.” 

Gruffangrim looked somewhat embarassed. ““Eh? I might 
as well” he said. “‘It’s no difference now. Say, tell me how 
you got lost, anyhow.” 

Ge-ge told his woeful tale, and the other listened with knitted 
brow and an air of preoccupation, as of one who is solving 
some perplexing problem, “‘and” concluded Ge-ge with a diffi- 
dence entirely foreign to his normal disposition, ** and I thought 
at first you was old—old Gruffangrim, but maybe you’re one of 
God’s angels—after all ?” 

The other coughed behind his hand. ‘* Well—h-m—hardly,” 
saidhe. ‘I’m old Gruffangrim, allright enough. And now—,” 
his face grew set and stern as if steeled against some present 
danger. ‘Now, Frederick Carlos, you stay here a little, and 
we will just mosey along to Tularosa.”” He disappeared, and 
came back presently leading a thin and weary horse. He sad- 
dled him up, leaving out one saddle blanket, which, with his 
coat, he wrapped about the little form; and the ill-matched pair 
rode slowly out into the biting mist. 

The child snuggled up against him. ‘Will you help me 
whip Mr. Dooley when we find him ?” he said. 


It was four o’clock when the coming storm caused Ge-ge’s 
mother to miss him and go to her neighbors in anxious search ; 
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and it was half-past before she realized that he was not with 
any of his playmates. 

The alarm was given, and men rode up and down every street 
crying aloud in English and Spanish that Lubly Ge-ge was 
lost—was lost ! and enquiring who had seen him last. Presently 
they came to the Mexican wood-haulers, who told of seeing 
him on the Lomitas road two hours before. 

A few minutes later every man in Tularosa who could get a 
horse had started for the spot where the boy was last seen, while 
the few who were left afoot prowled around the bushes nearer 
town. 

The Sheriff and Ge-ge’s papa took charge of the party. It 
was too near night to follow the trail far, so Ruperts, the In- 
dian trailer, was left behind to trace it as far as he could. The 
others, spreading out into a vast semicircle, rode at intervals of 
two or three hundred yards, keeping their distance from each 
other by continual calls. 


Meantime the women and children built an immense bonfire 
at the big horse corral, on the desert edge of town. Theirs 
was—as always—the hardest part, to wait in maddening inac- 
tivity. The Mexican women vied with their |white sisters in 
endeavoring to console and comfort the distracted mother with 
tales of children who had been lost and found, and glib assur- 
ances that the men would indubitably find him. All social dis- 
tinctions, all previous unkindness and ancient grudges were for- 
gotten. 

Mrs. Judge and Mrs. Doctor—who had been at daggers drawn 
for months—buried the past in their backing up of each other’s 
generous and optimistic lies. For the first time in a century of 
sleepy years, Tularosa was bending every energy to a common 
end. 


The horsemen were far out on the plain, and it was swiftly 
turning dark. The suspense was growing unendurable, and 
hope was almost lost, when an answering shout came faintly 
from far away. 

“All ri-ght! The boy ts all right !” 

The father heard it, and the sheriff, and a dozen others as 
well—and with a great cheer they all ran at full speed in con- 
verging lines in the direction of the answer. 

The father was a few yards in advance, and “ Oh, my baby !” 
he said, as he held out his arms—and then, “You! My God! 
Quick ! take my horse! The sheriff is coming!” he cried, and 
sprang down with Ge-ge. But it was too late. Even as he 
spoke, men were nearing them on every side. 
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‘“No use,” said the other quietly, as he mounted. ‘But 
thank ye kindly, just the same.” 

“Run, Ge-ge!” said his father, setting him down—** Run— 
run!” and drawing his six-shooter, he sprang on the other 
horse and, spurring beside the stranger, faced the sheriff. 

But the officer threw up his hands in warning, and shouted, 
‘Don’t shoot ! Hold on, every one! By God, John Brady, you 
are a man all v7ght/ And damned if you lose anything by this 
day’s work! Listen. Come to Tularosa with us. I would let 
a rattlesnake in to the fire, a night like this, and I promise you 
shall go free with twelve hours’ start tomorrow—and no man 
shall touch you unless he kills me first.” ** And me,” said Ge- 
ge’s father. °“‘And me,” echoed the other dozen men around 
them, though up to that moment half of them had been his 
bitter foes, ready to hunt him to death. 

‘Thank ye, gentlemen, thank ye,” said Brady in a grave and 
gentle drawl. ‘‘As you say, the night israther chilly. I guess 
I'd enjoy a good sleep in a real bed. But though your offer is 
really lib’ral, there is another condition I’d like to make. Old 
Zip here”’—he patted his horse gently—*‘is about to lay ‘em 
down ; you-all shot him some the other evening, and if dark 
hadn’t of happened along just then you’d ’a got me sure. And 
you see, I was sorter expectin’ to get another horse tonight and 
mebbe find a Winchester layin’ in the road somewhere.” 

*“You shall have them,” interrupted the Sheriff; ‘‘an’ by 
God, we-all ’il get you a pardon too, or know why. "Twas an 
even break, anyhow—if you hadn’ ’a’ got him:he’d ’a’ got you.” 

*‘ All right, Bill, I'll go,” said|/Brady. ‘*Call the kid.” 

** Shake,” said the Sheriff, ‘‘and put on this coat—you must 
be mighty nigh froze.” 

The little party turned back to the town, emptying their six- 
shooters to notify the others of the successful termination of 
their search, while Ge-ge again related his experiences, and the 
father in a husky voice gave heartfelt thanks to the rescuer. 

** Well,” observed the sheriff, jocularly, “‘I reckon this here’ll 
finish my chances of being elected. You-all ’ll vote against me 
on general principles, and my side will be wild ’cause I let yer 


” 


go. 

*“Ye-es, that’s so,” assented Brady thoughtfully. ‘It’s 
kinder rough on you, Sheriff—and I’m mightily obleeged to ye.” 

**Pshaw, man—I had a mighty slim chance anyhow; I ain’t 
precisely pop’lar, you know. When the Governor appointed me, 
it did look as if no one was pleased but me, nohow. Say, 
Brady, you look sorter peaked. Guess watering at night don’t 
agree with yer constitution and by-laws.” 
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*’ Well— it’s partly that,” said Brady; “‘and then you-all shot 
me some round the edges, like, as I took up my departure.” 
They were drawing near the light and the waiting crowd. 
You take him, Brady,” said Ge-ge’s father, *‘ and give him to 
his mother.” 


és 


When the firing announced that the lost was found, it was 
taken up all along the line, so that, though all knew the boy 
was found, it was impossible, in the general fusillade, for many 
to find where he was, and every one started top-speed for the 
fire. 

But the little party with Ge-ge rode slowly, on account of 
Brady’s weary horse, and so it was that practically all Tularosa 
was waiting for them, and when the others fell back, and the 
tall figure, with a gaunt, haggard face, bearing the boy in his 
arms, rode into the circle of firelight, a hush like death fell 
upon the throng. Fora fortnight before, this man had raced 
with death through their streets, through a rain of lead from 
every house and wall, with half Tularosa in fierce pursuit—and 
a quiet figure, with a pale face upturned to the sky, lay behind 
him in the plaza. 

One moment, and then they realized that he was braving a 
shameful death, and—what he minded much more—risking the 
triumph of his enemies, for the child’s sake—and a thousand 
voices swelled wild to heaven. 

He gave the boy to the mother’s arms, while she wept over 
her darling, and sobbed broken thanks to the rescuer—and for 
the first time in all his wild, hard, lonesome life, the hand of a 
good woman clasped his. 

**“Mamma! mamma!’ 
showing due courtesy to his new acquaintance, ‘this is Old 


, 


clamored Lubly Ge-ge, desirous of 


Gruffangrim—and, mamma, he’s not a bad man at all—and me 
and him is going to settle wif Mr. Dooley, and now he’s going 
wif me. I'm tired and hungry—and now, Mr. Gruffangrim, 
come home wif me!” 

And so, through a line of sobbing women and cheering men 
a child’s hand led the rough wanderer home. 


But on the morrow Brady was delirious. The wounds and 
exposure had done their work—and there was nothing done in 
Tularosa save parleying and planning and telegraphing. Also, 
a picket kept guard around the town day and night for a week, 
till everything was settled to their entire satisfaction—and they 
that approached were gruffly informed that Tularosa was not 
athome. “Go to—Alamogordo,” was all the information they 


” 


vouchsafed; *‘ it’s not so far off as here. 
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A month later, in a crowded court-room, Brady, white and 
worn, stood in the prisoner’s dock, and listened gravely to the 
absurd phraseology in which it pleases the legal mind to word 
an indictment for murder. 

** Prisoner at the bar—you have heard the indictment. Are 
you guilty or not guilty ?” 

Guilty.” 

The Judge, in a few terse sentences, gave him the least 
penalty the law allowed, and then there was a hush, and the 
Governor of the Territory spoke briefly. He recited the circum- 
stances of the killing—and of the child’s rescue—and then ‘*in 
response to a petition signed by the great majority of the voters 
of Otero county, and in recognition of the unselfish heroism of 
your atonement, you are pardoned. And I trust that the man 
who was brave enough to do that deed, will be brave and stead- 
fast enough to live henceforth an honorable life! Youare free.” 

He gave to little Ge-ge the paper which meant so much—and 
the child handed it to Gruffangrim and kissed him. And then, 
in the Sheriff’s vigorous language, “‘ hell broke loose.” 

The Sheriff made one mistake. It is well known that West- 
erners are a lawless race—far inferior to the Easterners in their 
respect for justice, their love of the good, the true, and the 
beautiful, and their devotion to those principles that make for 
civic righteousness. The Easterners admit this themselves. 
Doubtless that is why the Sheriff was re-elected by an over- 
whelming majority, contrary to all expectations. 


Tularosa, N. M. 


THE CALIFORNIA POPPY. 
By JOAQUIN MILLER. 


HE golden poppy is God’s gold, 
of The gold that lifts, nor weighs us down, 
The gold that knows no miser’s hold, 
The gold that banks not in the town, 
But singing, laughing, freely spills 
Its hoard far up the happy hills ; 
Kar up, far down, on every turn, 


What beggar has not gold to burn ! 


The Hights, Oakland, Cal 
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THE ANEMONE OF THE ROCHIES. 
By MARY A. STOKES 
HEN the foothill loosens her cloak of snow 
‘9 And bares her breast to the warm Chinook, 
There by her nude brown foot, we know 
We shall find if we but look, 
Cradled in furs from throat to toe, 
A baby anemone sleeping low. 


The snowbirds twitter a chansonnette 
And the babe peeps out with her soft blue eye. 
Thirsting, she seeks the rivulet 
’Neath the mother’s cloak awry ; 
Her velvet lip she creeps to wet 
And her face in the snow cloak’s fringe is set. 
Helena, Mont. 


THE AMERICAN CADMUS. 
By MARGARET A. LOGAN. 


HERE could hardly be more appropriate title than 
this which has been given the truly great 
aborigine who is commemorated by science in the 
name of the hugest treesin the world—for the 
Sequoia gigantea, the incomparable Redwood 
of California, was christened in honor of the 
only American Indian that ever invented a writ- 
ten language, the only Indian “‘Educator” (as 
we use the word nowadays), Se-quo-yah, the 
Cherokee. 

Se-quo-yah’s mother was a Cherokee maiden whom a Dutch 
peddler, named Gist, wooed and married while trading among 
her people. Gist was a lazy vagabond, but admired industry in 
others. He watched this girl as she prepared the venison and 
birchen dish of hominy in her father’s cabin, saw her go out 
into the field to assist in cultivating the maize, and, on her re- 
turn, pick up a moccasin that she was embroidering with many 
colored beads; and he thought, truly, that such a thrifty wife 
would be cheaply purchased with the best contents of his pack. 

The bargain with her father was soon made, and Gist took 
this Indian bride to his home in eastern Georgia; but, before 
two years had passed, the roving habit returned, and he left 
without a word. This was in 1771, and he was never seen or 
heard from again; but in three months a little son came to 
cheer the widow’s solitude. His mother called him Se-quo-yah, 
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which means “fe guessed it,” a probable reference to the family 
name \Gist, or Guest; but poetically apt in the light of later 
events. Among the English he was afterwards known as 
George Guess. 

A Cherokee woman was allowed to hold property in her own 
right, and Mrs. Gist possessed a little farm of eight acres which 
she could cultivate herself. The little Se-quo-yah’s cradle was 
made of dried buffalo skins, fastened to a straight board. 
This, when working in the field, his mother would fasten to 
her back or hang upon some bush near by ; and when engaged 
in household duties, she stood the cradle with its little occupant 
in some safe corner of the hut. As the boy grew older he 
seemed to share his mother’s energy, and was soon able to assist 
her in farm work. Having no one to teach him the manly 
sports in which other youths were engaged, Se-quo-yah often 
amused himself with carving upon wood, or bark, and at last 
became so expert in the use of his knife that he could make 
many improvements in his mother’s milking and cooking 
utensils. 

As her boy showed some of his father’s taste for trading, Mrs. 
Gist allowed him to visit the hunters’ camps and exchange guns 
and hatchets for furs and skins which would furnish them with 
clothing and winter covering. So passed a peaceful youth. 
But with manhood came the loss of the mother whom Se-quo-yah 
tenderly loved, whose influence and guidance had been the great 
blessing of his life. 

In the lonely days that followed, he became the silversmith of 
his tribe. He had, besides, some fame as a storyteller, and this 
attracted many visitors to his wigwam; but, feeling the need 
of more gentle companionship, Se-quo-yah determined to seek a 
wife. Choice being made, he proceeded to woo the girl in true 
Indian fashion. 

He painted his face, breast and arms in every color of the 
rainbow, then he greased his black hair and adorned it with 
Indian *‘ jewels,” and finally wrapped himself in the buffalo 
robe, a symbol of care and protection which was offered to the 
bride. Thus arrayed, Se-quo-yah stood day after day at the door 
of her cabin, smiling whenever he obtained a glimpse of his be- 
loved, but never daring to address her. Not until the price 
which her parents chose to demand for the maiden had been de- 
cided upon was she allowed to give a smile in return. This 
weighty matter being settled, Se-quo-yah that night loaded his 
horse with buffalo robes and tied it at the door of her hut. The 
next morning he found that the robes had been taken in, a sure 
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sign that she accepted his protection, and he could claim her as 
his wife. 

Se-quo-yah is said to have hada very pleasant countenance; his 
face was Asiatic in contour, with the softness and refinement of 
an Eastern sage. His wife was very handsome—tall, symmet- 
rical and delicately formed. They lived happily together for 
some years; then Se-quo-yah grew dreamy and apparently in- 
dolent, while she became absorbed in children and household 
cares. The wife, not understanding his unwonted listlessness, 
would often reprove her husband for lack of industry; but Se- 
quo-yah’s mind was busy, for he was already brooding over the 
mystery of *' the talking leaf.” 

This was a paper found upon a white man taken prisoner by 
the Cherokees. He explained to them that it was a letter from 
one of his friends, and read it to them; but the Indians declared it 
must be a message from the Great Spirit. “ No,” said Se-quo-yah, 
“the white man knows how to make fast his words upon paper, 
just as we catch a wild animal and tame it.” The subject inter- 
ested him more and more, so at last he borrowed the English 
spelling-book from the mission school. But, not knowing a 
single letter of that language, this could do him no good. Then 
he said, “I will make an alphabet for my people, that they may 
have talking leaves of their own.” Receiving no encourage- 
ment from family or friends, Se-quo-yah might have abandoned 
the enterprise, but for a severe accident which crippled him for 
many years. 

Unable to engage in active pursuits, he sat alone at the door 
of his cabin, listening to the songs of the birds, the rustling of 
the leaves, and the rippling murmur of the water. Then he 
thought, as every movement, emotion, or passion was represented 
to the ear by some peculiar sound, why should not every sound 
be depicted to the eye by some appropriate symbol. So Se-quo- 
yah made his children bring pieces of bark from the woods and 
gather herbs from which his wife could extract beautiful dyes; 
and again resorted to the knife with which he had before be- 
come so skilful. He carved and painted upon these pieces of 
bark symbols of things, or parts of things, which stood for cer- 
tain sounds of the Cherokee tongue. After much labor, Se-quo- 
yah discovered that with eighty-two of these signs he could repre- 
sent every sound of his native language. 

Then all the neighboring chiefs were summoned, to whom he 
explained what he had accomplished ; and to prove its practical 
use, called in his little daughter, Ahyokeh, the only one of his 
family who had shown much faith in his self-appointed task. 
The child was sent from the room, while some of the chiefs re- 
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peated sentences which Se-quo-yah wrote upon the bark; and 
when she returned, Ahyokeh read them off as readily as if 
she had heard them spoken. The chiefs were at last convinced, 
and news of the great discovery spread. When it reached Wash- 
ington, Congress voted a silver medal and five hundred dollars 
to be bestowed upon the inventor. He afterwards received a 
literary pension. 

Se-quo-yah lived to see four million pages of good literature in 
his signs. In 1797, John Arch, a Cherokee who had been in- 
structed by the missionaries of Tennessee, visited Se-quo-yah 
and, after learning all about his work, translated the third chapter 
of St. John into Sequoyah-syllabic characters. This translation 
was copied and read by millions, and then other books were pre- 
pared in the same way; those who could obtain them read them 
in preference to the English, the sounds of that language being 
unknown and unfamiliar. 

In 1840, this great Indian traveled towards the Rocky Mount- 
tains, hoping to find some trace of a missing branch of his tribe 
which, according to tradition, had strayed in that direction. 
Near the banks of the Colorado, he was overcome by age and 
fatigue, and his companions buried him there among the shifting 
sands. When his bones were sought, that they might be given 
honorable burial, not a trace remained. Yet he is not without 
fitting memorial. In the Council hall of Tahlequah a marble 
bust of Se-quo-yah was placed, and in the public library of Boston 
an elegantly bound copy of his Testament may be seen. And 
we may hope that at least, one grove of the giant Redwoods 
may be spared, as an evergreen monument to this Cadmus of 
America. 

Pass Christian, Miss. 


THE GARDEN. 
By EDWARD SALISBURY FIELD. 


ARKSPUR and eglantine, 
Heartsease and heather, 
Hollyhocks, four-o’clocks, 
Poppies, mignonette and phlox 
Growing wild together. 

What a dear, old-fashioned nook, 
And how few would heed it. 
What a place to take a book— 
And never read it ! 
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“TO MAKE BETTER INDIANS.” 


se 


HE new League (of national scope) “to make Better In- 
dians and better-treated ones,” is rapidly shaping its 
organization. By next month’s issue it will be incor- 

porated and officially at work, and it has already done a good 
deal of work, unofficially but effectively. 

Its constitution and platform will be published next month. 
Those who have already consented to serve on its Advisory 
Board; for the| first year are Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst, founder 
of the Department of Anthropology of the University of Cali- 
fornia; Major J. W. Powell, the explorer of the Grand Cafion 
of Arizona, and head of the Bureau of American Ethnology ; 
Prof. W. J. McGee, second in command in the same institution ; 
J. Sterling Morton, founder of Arbor Day and ex-Secretary of 
Agriculture ; U. S. Senator Thos. R. Bard, of California; Miss 
Alice C. Fletcher, Fellow of the Peabody Museum, member of 
the Council of the Department of Anthropology, University of 
California, and the most successful intermediary with the Indians 
the government has ever had; F. W. Hodge, of the Smithsonian 
Institution, co-laborer and successor of Dr. Elliott Coues, the 
greatest critical editor of Western history ; Archbishop Ireland, 
one of the foremost American publicists; Hamlin Garland, author; 
Dr. Washington Matthews, the dean of American ethnologists; 
Miss Estelle Reel, Superintendent of all Indian schools. The 
rest of the Board will be of people equally distinguished for their 
knowledge of Indians or their interest in humanitarian causes. 

Among the Executive Committee will be Dr. David Starr 
Jordan, president of Stanford University, Cal.; C. Hart Merriam, 
head of the government’s Biological Survey, Washington, one 
of the foremost living biologists, and a man of ripe experience 
with Indians and the frontier ; and George Bird Grinnell, editor 
of Forest and Stream (N. Y.), author of many standard books on 
the Plains Indians, and an honorary chief of the Blackfeet. 

The plans of the League have been carefully outlined in per- 
sonal conversation with President Roosevelt, Secretary of the 
Interior Hitchcock, and Commissioner of Indian Affairs Jones, 
and by them all and severally heartily approved and promised 
personal co-operation. U.S. Senators Geo. C. Perkins (of Cali- 
fornia ) and Boies Penrose (of Pennsylvania) have promised 
their assistance. Edward Everett Hale and ex-President Cleve- 
land express their cordial interest in the League’s work; of 
which the next issue of Our Wrst will give a concise forecast. 
The magazine will be the official organ of the League and will 
keep pace with its aims and its acts. 
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With the proverbial slowness of legislative bodies, Congress 
has as yet done nothing for the relief of the 300 evicted Mission 
Indians ; but sufficient pressure is now on—beyond reasonable 
doubt—to secure action in the only line in which it can be effec- 
tive. 

An earnest protest has already been forwarded by the League 
against the proposed abolishment of the Mission-Tule River 
Consolidated Agency and the turning of its duties over to the 
Superintendent of the Perris government Indian School—or of 
any other school. The man who shall run a government Indian 
school of hundreds of pupils honestly and efficiently will have 
both hands full with that one job. If—in adequate discharge of 
his duties—he does not neglect his family, it will be because he 
is an uncommonly good man and an uncommonly effective one. 
If he tries to take any other man’s business on his shoulders, 
he will have to shirk either the old or the new duties. 

The agent in charge of this agency, if he does his sworn duty, 
has an even heavier contract. An administration as business- 
like and clean-cut as we have now would, if it knew the facts, 
appoint an extra agent and “‘ disconsolidate ” the agency, rather 
than think to abolish the one agent—and it would be better 
economy. So unbearable has become the state of things that 
this League is formed primarily to remedy it; and no member 
of the League will for an instant favor a measure whose only 
result would be to add incalculable confusion to a disgraceful 
enough situation already, to block the work of the League, and 
to impose almost incalculable hardships on the Mission Indians, 
who have already had more than their share of trouble. Beyond 
a reasonable doubt, the Department will heed this protest. 

Without going into the details of the case, the folly of abol- 
ishing this agency and giving its duties to a man who will have 
all he can do to stay in his office and run a competent school, is 
sufficiently shown by the following table of distances between 
this agency and the 34 reservations under its control; adding 
merely that these journeys are to be made, not by Pullman, but 
mostly by wagon or horseback : 

50 miles, 75 miles, 35 miles, 130 miles, 170 miles, 120 miles, 70 
miles, 100 miles, 85 miles, 25 miles, 75 miles, 40 miles, 35 miles, 
75 miles, 65 miles, 110 miles, 240 miles, 480 miles, 160 miles, 150 
miles, 130 miles, 80 miles, 85 miles, 6 miles, 55 miles, 52 miles, 
35 miles, 75 miles, 190 miles, 60 miles, 65 miles, 55 miles, 60 
miles. 

Anyone who can believe that any one man can run any kind 
of a school properly—or do any other business whatever—and 
contemporaneously pay to these distant, scattered, desert reser- 
vations any adequate attention, can believe anything. 

The present incumbent of this agency seems to be doing his 
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duty as well as one can whose hands are tied. He is no longer 
allowed even a clerk—and a reasonable service would require 
two clerks, if not two agents. No provision is made for that 
suffering of the Indians which is due exclusively to the failure 
of the government to take care of them. A good many of them 
would have starved to death long ago if private help had not 
reached them. For instance, Miss Du Bois is feeding half a 
dozen old, helpless and penniless Mission Indians. Their help- 
lessness is due not to the fact that they are Indians and impro- 
vident, but to the fact that our government has not fulfilled its 
obligations to them, and has suffered them—in its distant ignor- 
ance of the facts—to be crowded into the deserts where a horned 
toad might scratch a living if single, but must inevitably starve 
if led into matrimony. 

It will be a function of the League to remedy some of these 
shocking facts. Its creed is based on the faith that the govern- 
ment’s intentions are honorable—and that the present adminis- 
tration is peculiarly “*horse-sense.” Given the facts, it will do 
the right thing—and the League proposes to give the facts. 


FOR VICENTE’S SARE. 
By DARWIN GISH. 

JOSEFA was tired; so tired that the distance 
across the room seemed a long way to her 
But when one is sixty years old, and bends all 
day over a low washtub, it is not strange that 
she is tired when night comes. And when 
2 the drudgery has continued day in and day out 
for many years, with no hope of relaxation in the future and 
small store of happiness in the past, the weariness becomes 





deadening. 

Josefa knew that her mind had grown dull and her heart 
hard, just as she knew that her glossy black hair had turned 
gray, that her face was furrowed with wrinkles, and her back 
grown bent almost to a deformity. But she had long since 
ceased to care very much. 

During the day, while at work, her mind was almost a blank ; 
but at night, upon the little straw pallet that served for a bed, 
the torture of strained and aching muscles kept her long awake; 
and in these hours of quiet she would knock at the doors of 
memory and somewhat laboriously recall the more important 
incidents of her life, dwelling with a lingering fondness upon 
anything that had meant happiness to her. 

She could remember the days of her girlhood when she lived 
at a beautiful little hacienda near San Gabriel. The memory 
of her freedom from care at that time seemed like a dream of 
some strange and impossible land, and she smiled a little in- 
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credulously toherself. There were horses and dogs and sheep, 
and she had loved them all. And there were so many flowers. 
And then Vicente had come, and had loved her. How hand- 
some Vicente was! She remembered how she would sit in the 
shadow of the window to watch him ride past, so tall and 
straight. How splendidly he rode his horse! What a noble 
brow he had! And she closed her eyes, even in the dark, to 
gét the picture of him clearer in her mind. 

Finally they were married, and moved from the hacienda 
into the town; and then trouble began. But it was not Vi- 
cente’s fault. Vicente was always so kind, and Vicente worked 
very hard. But he was unfortunate; everthing that he under- 
took went wrong, somehow, and often they had not bread in the 
house. So they moved again, into the outskirts, into this same 
little house. She did not mind it so much then, for she was 
young, and the patter of baby feet on-the hard dirt floor was 
music to her ears. 

Besides, she had Vicente. 

But her youth faded in the poverty of the hut, and the little 
feet ceased to patter on the hard floor. Twoof her babies lay 
under unlettered mounds in the churchyard, and the other, José 
—José was a man now, but he was a roisterer, and cared noth- 
ing about his mother. He had been very rough and unkind to 
her when she saw him last, and she had not seen him for years. 
Her heart overflowed with bitterness as she thought of José. 

But she could endure it all until Vicente went. Why he went, 
or where he went, she did not know. She tried and tried to re- 
call the circumstances of his disappearance. It was so many 
years ago. She couldn’t remember whether he had said he was 
going to find work or not; but anyhow he had gone away one 
day, and she had waited for him when night came, and then had 
waited for him while the weeks grew into months, and the 
months into years. She was still waiting for him, wasn’t she ? 
Of course she was. Why else did she work so hard, but to have 
something saved up for Vicente when he should come home ? 
For she thought Vicente might come home sick, and she knew 
he would be old, although she always thought of him as a young 
man, with his splendid carriage and the independent toss of his 
raven black hair. For what other reason did she live so poor, 
and for what purpose did she save every cent, except for Vi- 
cente ? Had she not two hundred dollars in a can in the floor 
just under where the string of chiles hung ? 

Ah, she had counted the sum so often, and it had grown so 
slowly. In all the years since Vicente went she had saved only 
that. That would be a great sum for her, but Vicente could 
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not live as she had lived. Vicente must have nice things. 
She would get up early in the morning and work harder the 
next day and try and make a little more. 

People told her that Vicente would not come back, but she 
knew better than that. They did not know Vicente as she 
knew him. Vicente would come! And with this faith secure 
in her heart she usually went to sleep. 


She had worked even harder than usual today, but she had 
earned cuatro reales; and when she thought of that she did not 
feel quite so tired. That would bea great addition to ** Vicente’s 
money” as she called it. The twilight had already turned into 
dusk, and it had been long since she had permitted herself the 
extravagance of a candle. When she heard a knock on the door 
she dreaded to walk across the room to open it, she was so tired. 
And then she was a little afraid, too, for her house was a long 
way from the road and it was seldom that people came there at 
night. But when she opened the door she saw an inoffensive 
stranger, a little man stooped almost as much as she was her- 
self, and quite old. His voice was not strong. He asked for a 
night’s lodging. It was along way to the next house and he 
was tired, he said. He would give her dos reales. She had 
only a big pile of leaves for him to sleep on, but he said 
he would take that. What should she do? The dos reales 
tempted her. It was as much as she usually made in a day. 
That would be seventy-five cents in one day to put away for 
Vicente. And then, she was as much afraid to refuse him as to 
let him stay. 

The dos reales turned the scales, and. she let him in. He 
gave her a little box to keep for him, which she thought was 
strange, and then she went into the other little room in the hut 
and lay down on her pallet of straw and pulled an old comforter 
over her. Her back was so tired that she could not straighten 
it out all at once; but it seemed so good to lie down. She told 
her beads and then began to “remember,” as she did every 
night. But tonight she could think of nothing but Vicente. 
That was because she had made seventy-five cents for him 
that day. How happy he would be when he should see how 
much she had saved. If she could only make that much every 
day! The stranger hadn’t paid her the dos reales yet, but he 
would in the morning. What if he went away before she was 
up the next day, and should not leave her the money? But he 
could not do that, for he had given her that box to keep for 
him. Why did he do that? Mightn’t there be something in 
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the box to harm her? She shook the box but it did not rattle. 
Then she became curious. He had noright to give it to her, 
anyway. 

She crawled on hands and knees to the door and peeped 
through the crack. The stranger was sleeping quietly. So she 
crawled over into the moonlight where it came through the 
window, and worked hard with the string before she could untie 
the knot. Then she unwrapped the box and opened it. In the 
top was cotton, and under that was roll after roll of paper 
money. She always kept 4er money in gold, for she felt surer 
of it in that way ; but she knew what bills were. 

How much there was she could not tell, but she knew that 
there was a great deal. She started to count it, but heard a 
noise and slipped into bed trembling from hand to foot. She 
thought there must be a thousand dollars! A thousand dollars! 
If she only had that to put with ‘* Vicente’s money!” She 
hugged the box close to her and smiled at the thought. A 
thousand dollars! Then she would not have to work so hard, 
and Vicente could have a horse when he came. Vicente was so 
fond of horses. Who was this stranger? He had not yet paid 
her the dos reales that he owed her. He was probably going to 
cheat her out of it too, although he had so mugh money. 
Where did 4e get a thousand dollars? He didn’t look as if he 
had carned so much. He stole it, probably. 

And then something very strange happened. We are prone 
to ridicule the Biblical expression, ‘and the devil entered into 
him.” But the devil entered into Josefa that night. The daily 
hardening of her heart to all but Vicente made it easier for him 
to enter ; the brutalizing effects of hard work and poverty gave 
him a better hold; but the deed of that night was the deed of 
the devil that possessed her, not the deed of Josefa. 

Suddenly her jaw shut tight. She raised her head from the 
bed with a new look in her eyes, and her hand began seeking 
for the knife she kept in her bed for her defense. It was all 
done very quickly. She found the knife and crept stealthily to 
the door. She opened it very cautiously, and stole to the side of 
the old man who was asleep. His head was turned away, but 
the moonlight streamed across his breast and she could see the 
beat, beat, beat of his heart. She poised the knife for just a 
moment, then sunk it deep. The man gave one groan, and 
turned half over. That wasall. Her aim had been true. 

The deed was done; the devil came out and left her. She 
dropped the knife in the leaves that made the old man’s bed; 
the fierce light died out of her eyes and horror came in its 
place. She gazed about the room terrified, and stumbled back 
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to her bed. Here she fell in a heap and drew the covers over 
her head. 

She was a poor little woman, and she had worked so hard and 
tried to be good. Why had the devil used her so? Slowly she 
began to think. What had she done? She trembled as if in 
an ague. The box was under the covers with her and she pushed 
it out. It had grown hateful to her. What did she want with 
money that was not hers? The stranger would have given her 
the dos reales, and that, with the fifty cents she had earned, 
would make seventy-five cents for Vicente. Besides that, she 
had two hundred dollars. That would last Vicente a long time. 
And Vicente would be too old to want a horse. Why had she 
not thought of that? How glad she would be when Vicente 
came ! 

And then the terror of her deed came back to her. Surely 
she had not killed the old man! She had not meant to kill 
him! He was a stranger and very gentle. He would have 
paid her the dos reales. But if she had killed him, then the law 
would kill her and she would not see Vicente. 

Oh, God, not to see Vicente ! 

She tried to pray, but she could not get the words out. She 
tried to begin her little routine of memory, commencing with 
her girlhood, but things would not come out straight. Only in 
the thought of Vicente could she get some comfort. Vicente 
would come! He would protect her! Not even the law could 
make him give her up. She would hide the body in the morn- 
ing, and no one would know. Nobody saw the old man come 
there. And then Vicente would come soon, and she would not 
tell him where she had got so much money. And they would 
be so happy. Vicente would take her in his arms again and 
put his cheek against hers. ‘* Yes, Vicente will come, Vicente 
will come !” 

Repeating this to herself, she lay until the first light of day 
entered her window. ‘Then she arose to hide the body of the 
stranger. It was pitiful to see how she staggered. She had 
grown so much older in one night. 

She took the body of the man she had killed in her arms and 
dragged it to the door. As the light fell upon them she saw a 
saber scar on his neck and a little tattooed anchor on his fore- 
arm. With a gasp she pushed back the hair from his brow and 
looked searchingly into his face. Then without a word or a 
cry, she sat down on the doorstep and took his head in her lap. 

Vicente had come. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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HE Club begs to remind those whose generous help enables 

it to carry out its work that all annual memberships lapse 

January Ist, and that these fees are now due. Forgetfulness to 
send in dues seriously handicaps the Club’s labors. 

All persons who can care for such a cause as the preservation, 
from vandalism and decay, of the finest architectural remains in 
the United States—and of historic landmarks in general—are 
invited to become members of the Club. No other formality is 
necessary beyond the payment of dues of $1 per year. Life 
memberships are $25; and several contributions of larger 
amounts have been received. All moneys go net to the work ; 
the officers of the club all serving without compensation of any 
sort. 

Two of the Club’s most indefatigable workers, Mrs. J. G. 
Mossin and Mrs. Harriet C. Wadleigh, have now in press in this 
office, and for the Club’s benefit, a large and invaluable Land- 
marks Club Cook-Book—the only authoritative and characteristic 
California cook-book thus far. Besides a great number of proved 
recipes from all over the world—no city has a more cosmopolitan 
population than Los Angeles—it has a larger and more de- 
pendable array, probably, than was ever before published in 
English, of the best typical dishes of early California, Mexico 
and Peru. ‘These are not the usual cook-book *‘ Spanish ” foods, 
but the real thing, gathered by the Club’s president from the 
foremost cooks during many years of intimate acquaintance with 
nearly all Spanish-America—and competently as becomes a 
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pretty fair cook himself. It is hoped to have the book on the 
market within a few weeks. 

For the information of strangers it may be added that the 
Club has raised over $4600, and has expended most of that 
amount in expert protective repairs to the principal buildings of 
the San Juan Capistrano, San Fernando and San Diego Missions. 
There is no “restoring” and no botching. All work is done 
under the supervision of recognized experts. The result thus 
far attained is that the most important structures at these three 
Missions will now stand about as they are for another full cen- 
tury ; whereas without the safe-guardings that have been given 
by the Club, all would have been hopeless ruins within the pres- 
ent decade. Buta great amount of work remains to be done; 
steps have been taken for repairs to the picturesque Mission 
chapel at Pala, and for imminently needful work at San Juan 
Capistrano ; and the Club earnestly urges all friends of such a 
cause to contribute. 

ExcursiIon.—A joint excursion of the Landmarks Club and 
the Daughters of the American Revolution will visit the Mis- 
sion San Juan Capistrano on Washington’s Birthday, Feb. 22. 

CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE CLUB’S WORK. 

Previously acknowledged, $4607.50. 

New contributions :—Anonymous, Hawaii, $5; D. M. Rior- 
dan, Los Angeles, $5; Rev. G. D. Haldemann, Chicago, $5; J. 
C. Nolan, St. Paul, Minn., $3; Mrs. Stephen Mallory White, 
$2; James Slauson, $2—both Los Angeles. 
$1 each:—Miss Elizabeth W. Johnson, N. Y.; Edmund G. 
Hamersly, Philadelphia.; Wm. S. White, J. G. Mossin, Mrs. J. 
G. Mossin, Los Angeles; Mrs. Francis F. Browne, Chicago; 
Mrs. H. T. Lee, A. G. Wells, Los Angeles. 


ILLUSION. 
By JULIETTE ESTELLE MATHIS. 


% 2 — = *] HUSH thy throbbing restless heart! Through 
mS dim, wide aisles of night 

It is his voice that sings and calls. How 
thrills the old delight ! 

I hear the low, responsive leaves as soft winds 
strike the trees, 

Caressing and bewildering—such magic notes 
are these! 








In louder strains it swells, it rings, repeats my name, O hark! 

Sing on, cease not, I come, I come swift through the fragrant 
dark. 

O’er tangled vine and drifting bloom, thy song of many keys 

Compelling floats as gales which smite the near resounding seas. 

The swinging eucalyptus censers beat against my face, 

Allempty of thy touch and tone, the fair, sweet trysting place, 

Alas! ’I'was but a mockery of joy forever slain, 

An ever haunting dream of bliss, a waking unto pain. 


San Francisco. 
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TO LOVE WHAT (8 TRUE, TO HATE SHAMS, TO FEAR NOTHING WITHOUT, AND TO THINK A LITTLE 
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WEW ISSUES — Naturally, the President’s determination that we shall 
oe keep our faith with Cuba has roused to open rebellion 


** TRAITORS.”’ > 4 é > 7 “ - 
those who think their ** business interests” will suffer if 


the nation’s honor is not prostituted. It is only a teapot, but 
it boils hard; and as there are people professionally devoted to 
believing everything they hear, people who would chloroform 
their mother if they were told by anonymous telephone that the old 
lady’s health was a source of satisfaction to the Sugar Trust, 
a few men have scared up a considerable array of disciples. 
One humor of the affair—and it has many—is that these same 
people and papers who are now bitterly fighting the solemn and 
immovable intention of the President of the United States be- 
cause they fear their pockets will suffer, are the very ones who a 
year or two ago were shrieking *‘ Traitor” at men who opposed 
a President for a policy into which he had been driven against 
his will and his often expressed convictions; and who opposed 
him simply on moral grounds and at their own pecuniary loss. 
A lot of these present rebels, a little further back, were also 
fighting the national government and bitterly denouncing the 
few men in the West who had sense enough to oppose the silver 
craze. But such people never learn from their own experience 
nor from history—the experience of mankind. 
OUR Here in California, for instance, one would fancy (to 
eee ixir, hear these gentlemen) that our entire population was 
"engaged in the beet sugar industry, and that a fifty per 
cent. reduction on Cuban raw sugar would so dock, hamstring 
and eviscerate the commonwealth that no industry would be left 
of it but the Pulmonary Brigade. 

As a matter of fact and the United States Census, beet-sugar 
is not all there is of California. There are eight factories. 
How many people do you suppose are employed in the business 
in California—salaried officers, clerks, foremen, wage-earners 
and all? The grand total of 1020. Tenants and contract 
farmers cultivate 56,352 acres of beets, and their gross returns 
average $24 per acre. Also, if they were not growing beets, 
they would grow something else. 

Now, how many people in California ea/ sugar, as against the 
1020 who make it? Some 1,480,000 and odd—or 1456 to 1. 
They all pay an excessive price for their sugar to “foster” the 
1457th man. The average protection given all the industries 
of the United States is 50 per cent.; but the Beet Sugar people 
are getting about 100 per cent. prote ction. ‘Their uproar, their 
fight against the President, their “‘treason,” is not because of a 
proposition for free trade. They are wailing to high heaven 
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lest they should have to get along with anything less than 
twice the protection other American industries have. 


In the whole United States, including California, SOME 
there are 31 beet-sugar factories, with altogether 48 oe 
salaried officers, 302 superintendents, managers, clerks eet 
and salesmen, and 1970 wage-earners—a grand total of 2424 
persons making beet sugar in a country of 76,303,387 people, 
most of whom eaf sugar. When we figure out, then, that the 
beet-sugar man is less than one in every 31,478 of us; and that 
his business has managed to increase 300 per cent. in three 
years, we have come somewhat nearer the real proportion of 
things. We haven’t protested at paying him such a tribute for 
every meal we sit down to; but when each one of him requests 
the other thirty-odd thousand of us to throw away also for hiis 
sake whatever regard we may have for our country’s honor—he 
really is too modest. And when he roars “Sugar Trust,” he 
will naturally capture the same degree of intelligence which en- 
abled English mothers for a generation to quiet their unruly 
offspring—** If you don’t hush up, now, Napoleon will get you.” 

If the beet-crusher increases the price of sugar, what worse 
could the ** Sugar Trust” do ? 

Far more than 99 per cent. of the whole American WHERE 
people—far more than 99 per cent. of the entire popu- - ae - 
lation of California—wouid be benefited, every time they = 
sat down to the table, by cheaper sugar; and benefited materi- 
ally, even at a rate which would still allow the beet sugar in- 
dustry to flourish like a California bay tree. And I mean bene- 
fited in their pockets, even if they could not see any “* benefit ” 
in keeping the country from being a drab. 


As much is true of all the other items in the proposed FROM 
reciprocity with Cuba. How many persons did you ever ae ineteiial 
see making cigars? How many persons did you ever ates 
see smoking cigars ? But millions of people are forced to smoke 
indecent weeds—and all who smoke decent ones are heavily 
fined—all for the benefit of a few thousand persons, mostly of 
alien birth, whose only important achievement in history is that 
they largely brought on a war which has cost us half a billion 
dollars and many thousand lives, and has given us nothing in 
return but more wars, more costs, more burdens, and some Courts 
of Inquiry. For example, a Mexican cigarette I am familiar 
with costs in Mexico 6 cents Mexican (half as much in gold); in 
the United States it costs 40 cents gold. It, and all other real 
cigarettes, are “‘impossibilitated ” to us in order that a few con- 
cerns here may poison our boys with their vile-smelling de- 
coctions. We may not be ready to kill the American cigarette 
manufacturer, nor to drive him out of business, but he could 
still maintain his steam yacht if you and I and other persons of 
taste could get Havana cigarettes at a livable figure, and left 
him those predestined to * coftin-nails.” 

CALIFORNIA 
AND THE 
SUGAR BEET 


As for the relation of beet-sugar to California, no one, 
from the President down, desires to starve out that In- 
fant Industry which fattens faster than any other inthe 
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State, so nobly have we pampered it. But the total beet-sugar 
output of California—and roughly this one State has half the 
total acreage, investment, production and number of employees 
of the whole Union—is less than three and a half million dol- 
lars. Leaving out oranges altogether, our fruit-growers pro- 
duce in fresh and canned fruits alone over sixteen and a quarter 
millions of dollars a year. Not only do they and their families 
eat sugar ; cheaper sugar would enormously increase their busi- 
ness. ‘There is no other staple of life, the cheapening of which 
would so stimulate the growth of California. Our orange crop 
is worth $18,000,000—and that figure would go up 30 per cent. 
without the planting of another tree, if cheaper sugar enabled 
us to turn our culls into marmalades, instead of throwing them 
away and paying fancy prices for marmalades made in Dundee 
of oranges shipped from California. "The growers of these 
18,000 cars of oranges shipped in a year—and of the thousands 
of carloads wasted—all eat sugar. 

Our product of grapes and raisins comes to more than our 
beet-sugar ; our prunes to nearly as much; our dried fruits to 
nearly twice as much; our barley to more than twice as much; 
our milk, butter and cheese to more than three times as much; 
our lumber to four times as much, our wheat to over six times 
as much, our alfalfa hay to over seven times as much, our min- 
ing to over eight times as much, our manufactures to over 
seventy-one times as much. Even our whale-fisheries—and 
very likely you never knew we had any—are nearly three times 
as productive as our beet-sugar. Even among the farm-prod- 
ducts of California, beet-sugar is less than three and a half is to 
eighty-seven. And all these people eat sugar—and have to pay 
a fancy price for it. And none of them, I believe, have 100 per 
cent. protection for /Aezr products. 





IN GOOD In January this magazine printed brief extracts from 
ee the straight utterances of President Roosevelt, Secretary 
"Root, and Major-General Wood, Military Governor of 
Cuba, that we are ‘* bound by every consideration of honor and 
expediency ” to make liberal tariff concessions to Cuba, now 
that we have deprived her of other markets. The conviction 
was also expressed by me that failure to do the honest thing in 
this case would shipwreck the Republican party. Since then, 
Senator Proctor—certainly as good a protectionist as any of 
them—has seriously warned his colleagues of the same thing. 
A rock-ribbed Republican paper of New York declares that “‘the 
Republican press of the country is practically a unit for Cuba,” 
and that those who oppose the intended reciprocity care more 
for their private interests than they do for honor and “‘plain 
duty.” Public Opinion, easily foremost record of the national 
pulse, sums it up pithily with: “It is hard to see how any but 
the most selfish motives can oppose it.” Which is quite true. 
And when Western newspapers, and the people who depend 
upon newspapers for their ** education” cease to be as easily 
made fools of as in free silver and now in beet-sugar, the West 
will be a great deal better off. And when the West is sane, the 
nation’s Right Arm is free. 
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Since the earlier pages of this number went to press, COPYING 
there has befallen this Den a sudden avalanche of letters, ae 
enclosing newspaper clippings, and invariably with in- ; 
dignant comment, as to an alleged order of the Indian Bureau. 
These letters have been not from people that do not * know 
Indians,” but precisely people that do. Even the newspapers, 
almost without exception, “have fun” with this alleged order ; 
and the Baltimore Suz prints for its leading editorial (Jan. 18) 
as bitter a jest as perhaps has ever been printed with reference 
to our Indian Policy. It need not be quoted here—accurate as 
it is, if its information be accurate. It is not hard to be sar- 
castic; but in the present case the Lion would rather not say 
the things anyone who knows the field would be tempted to say 
—and that scores of his correspondents have said within these 
few days. The League he is interested in is here not to be 
smart but to get something done for the Indians. It is here not 
to fight, but to assist, the honorable men now in charge of our 
Indian service; not to jeer at them when they err—as men may 
who deal with an unfamiliar subject—but to try to help them to 
that understanding which keeps honorable people from further 
blunders. 

The Lion is on his way to find out; but until there is some 
stronger evidence than newspaper clippings he will not believe 
that any such order has been issued under the hand and seal of 
Ethan Allen Hitchcock, Secretary of the Interior, and W. A. 
Jones, Commissioner of Indian Affairs. Only a few weeks ago 
he talked with these gentlemen, pretty fully and several times ; 
and their general horse-sense encouraged him. Neither pretends 
to know much about Indians; both are honest, clean, manly, 
practical business men, bankers, with every intention to do their 
full duty to the Indian, whom the whole power of the United 
States forces to submit to whatever plan they may formulate. A 
brief consideration of this alleged order—which shall be more 
fully discussed next month—will show why it seems likelier to 
be a newspaper fake than the official action of two such men, 
whom it is to be hoped no malicious adviser could so egre- 
giously befool. 

** The wearing of long hair by the male population of your agency is not 


in keeping with the advancement they are making, or soon will be expected 
to make, in civilization. The wearing of short hair by the males will 








greatly hasten their progress toward civilization. . . . On many of the 
reservations the Indians of both sexes paint . . . this paint melts when 
the Indian perspires and runs down intotheeyes . . . leads to many 


diseases of the eyes . . . causes many cases of blindness.’’ 

**' You are therefore directed to induce your male Indians to cut their hair 
and both sexes to stop painting. With some of the Indians this will be an 
easy matter; with others it will require considerable tact and perseverance. 

. Non-compliance with this order may be made a reason for dis- 
charge [of employees} or withholding rations and supplies. . . If they be- 
come obstreperous, a short confinement in the guardhouse at hard labor, 
with shorn locks, should furnish a cure.”’ 

‘The wearing of citizen’s clothing instead of the Indian costume and 
blanket should be encouraged.”’ 

““Indian dances and so-called Indian feasts should be prohibited. In 
many cases these dances and feasts are simply subterfuges to cover degrad- 
ing acts and to disguise immoral purposes. You are directed to use your 
best efforts to the suppression of these evils. On or before June 30, 1902, 
you will report to this office the progress you have made in the suppression 
of these evils.”’ 
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Now to anyone who knows Indians or stops to consider human 
nature, this requires no comment; but as there are many who 
neither know the one nor reflect upon the other, it may be well 
to make a few remarks. 

First and generally, such measure would better be deferred until 
we get our 60,000 troops back to this country. We have not 
enough soldiers in the United States now to kill off all the In- 
dians who object to being “‘civilized” by spitting in their faces. 

Is that a strong word? You wear your hair as suits you. 
You shave your face clean, or wear a moustache, or “‘siders,” or 
a full beard. You probably have not studied exhaustively if 
your style of barbering is the best esthetic adornment of your 
special countenance. You don’t have to. What would you 
think of a law compelling every voter to shave his face smooth 
every day ? Orto have his hair clipped once a month? Or to 
wear cutaway coats and creased trousers? There is no law to 
prevent Captain Jack or a street quack from wearing long hair. 
If there were such a law passed, you and I, who wear our hair 
short, would be first to rebel against it. In fact, the way to 
make free Americans wear long hair would be to order them to 
cut it short. 

And why confine it to the males? Are not the female Indians 
equally worth ‘‘civilizing?” It would still more hasten /heir 
*‘progress toward civilization”—if the way to civilize is to crush 
the spirit and destroy self respect, and make a lot of renegades. 
Aren’t many of our most “progressive women” wearing short 
hair now ? 

As for painting the face—is there any law yet to forbid an 
American woman to put on face-powder—or even rouge—if she 
wishes ? It is neither sanitary nor pretty ; but who has author- 
ity to put a lady in the guardhouse for it? As to the paint 
‘causing blindness by running down into the eyes,” it may do so 
when the Indian stands on his head long enough to perspire. 

‘“‘Rations and supplies,” where they are given, are not the 
alms of the Indian office, but a sacred obligation of the govern- 
ment. Should these pledges be broken and an Indian starved 
to death because he does not rub his nose in the dirt ? 

There are, fortunately, people who know what an “Indian 
dance or feast” really is. Several hundred books—and some 
scores of them by the officials of the United States government 
who have been best qualified to give adequate service for their 
salaries—tell. No Indian dance or feast in the world’s history 
—and the Lion pretends to be adequate authority to say so— 
was ever a ‘‘subterfuge.” No Indian dance ‘“‘covers” immoral 
purposes—though there are a few which have features that 
seem to the ignorant as dreadful as the drinking of beer by a 
German seems to some very good people. The best Police Com- 
missioner New York ever had has said, ““There are people who 
would sooner have the city in the hands of Tammany than that 
a German should have his glass of beer.” 

I have seen various books of such title as rom the Ball Room 
to Hell. There are people who deem waltzing wicked and las- 
civious. Every grown man knows of cases where our select 
dances have in fact helped to ruin girls. But who cares to pass 
a national law forbidding dancing in the United States ? 
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The main difference between our dancing and Indian dancing 
—for our low-cut ball-dresses and their masks or paint are far 
less unlike—is that we dance for fun. The Indian never dances 
except reverently. It is as sacred a function to him as the com- 
munion is to a Methodist. It is as worthy of respect—for 
respect goes not by the final truth, of which no man living has 
the last word, but by the spirit of reverence. 

The Indians have feasts to celebrate their planting, to cele- 
brate harvest home, in memory of their dead, in honor of their 
ancestors. They have feasts for the calendar-days of their 
Christian church. Because one ignorant agent—or the collective 
and thereby enlarged stupidity of a hundred agents—detects un- 
prettiness in a dance ( by hearsay ), shall we forbid all dances ? 

At least some of our Indian tribes have been dancing their 
ceremonial dances for at least 1000 years. Between ten days 
ago and June 30 of this year is time enough to undo an older 
custom than the English-speaking race possesses—or to report 
progress in undoing it! Now isn’t it? It is statesmanlike, 
isn’t it, to make a cast-iron etiquette for all mankind? We can 
draw a dead-line at murder, theft, rape and the like. The com- 
mon-sense of mankind has agreed to that—and Indian laws on 
these points are at least as well enforced and as wise as ours. 
But the common-sense of mankind has not agreed that a man 
must wear his hair so many inches long, and shave his face all, 
half, or at all; that a woman shall wear her hair one, two or 
three feet longer, and shall not shave unless it amuses her; that 
either sex shall dress sensibly ; that neither sex shall communi- 
cate with the other except by telephone; and that no person, 
male or female, shall apply vaseline, rice powder, talcum pow- 
der, salves, unguents, rouges, court-plasters or mustard-plasters 
to the face or any other portion of the body where the personal 
tenant of said body may have the foolish notion that they would 
feel good. 

The Lion is perfectiy willing to leave this matter to a jury of 
all the men and women in the United States who know anything 
whatever about Indians—which is merely another way of saying 
*‘ who know anything about human nature.” For Indians are 
human. They are also Americans. If you and I have got no- 
tions of personal dignity and freedom by being only 125 years 
on the Right Side of the World, they ( who have been here ten 
times as long ) have the same notions quite as deep-seated. 

Anyone who does not know that an Indian’s personality is as 
strong as our own—and as indispensable to any sensible scheme 
of uplifting him—anyone who does not know that the only way 
in the world to make any man better is by using what he has— 
has a good deal to learn. And we shall have an “* Indian Prob- 
lem” growing more shameful every day—which is quite need- 
less-—as long as we shut our eyes to the fact that the same things 
you and I would resent, the same things that would make it im- 
possible for the British Empire (for instance) to “civilize” us, 
antagonize the Indian just as much The ways in which you 
and I could be made wiser than we now are—and these ways are 
many—are precisely the ways in which the Indian can be 
changed from a much older habit. For you and me any such 
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measures would have to be based on common-sense, knowledge of 
the facts, and patience. No less is true of the Indian. 

You and I could be killed off if we were unwilling to become 
Perfectly Wise fast enough to suit some benevolent civilizer. So 
can the Indian—and more easily, because the majority of him 
has been killed off already. But it really seems as if a better 
use might be made of either of us than to madden us by indig- 
nity and then send in troops to shoot us down. 

The Lion, however, still refuses to credit that this alleged 
order is official. It sounds much more like a burlesque, invented 
by some malicious person. If indeed it be authentic, nothing 
could more clearly show the need of such a national League as 
is now forming than the fact that the Department has had to 
rely on advisers who could urge so unpractical and lamentable a 
measure. The League can safely promise that the Department 
need not again be so egregiously imposed upon. For the League 
will be—and now is—prepared to give *‘ information and advice 
based exclusively on common sense and knowledge of the 
Indians.” 

A provisional protest will of course be forwarded by the 
League at once. This League has been organized not only 
because, as every one knows, present conditions in the Indian 
service are unsatisfactory, but because it believes that the 
present Administration is of honest men who desire to remedy 
the past follies and injustices; men who care more to be right 
than to play infallible ; men who would rescind an order if they 
discovered it to be wrong or absurd. 


THE _ It would be unfair to hold any cause responsible for the 
“riay keep, Tabble that follow its sutlers’ wagons. On the other 


hand, all great causes have at the outset few and lean 
sutlers, and campfollowers none. These things come in force 
only when the case is grown fat and popular—that is to say, 
“the easiest thing to do.” They belong chiefly to the side which 
doesn’t take the trouble to think. 

For instance, while there are doubtless foolish and dishonor- 
able persons who, so far as they know, believe in Freedom in 
South Africa and the Philippines, I do not believe—nor is it of 
record—that any man of all that have this faith ever did or ever 
would write the sort of letters noted below. ‘These are types of 
a considerable class. Neither Z7/e nor Out West is calculated 
to circulate much among the riff-raff. Yet both have received 
large numbers of such letters. And while not quite enough to 
decide a question of ethics, these letters certainly tend to con- 
firm any respectable person in the belief that he must be on the 
the right track when he has such opponents. 

Life (No. 1003, p. 73) prints a letter whose character may be 
judged by these extracts: 

“To the Editor of Life: 

Though I suppose I should really have too much contempt for 
your miserable rag of a paper, yet I really can’t help noticing 
that lying and detestable paragraph. . . Doesit make your yellow 
rag sell better? . . . Where do you get your information 
from ve the Boer women and children dying of exposure and 
starvation ? 
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Did you take the trouble to prove your statement? No, you 
didn’t. You allow any lie, adverse to the British, being put in 
your paper. 

Continue, Yankee liar, skunk, and cad, to put in your detest- 
able lies. 

I only regret that the King’s Regulations forbid me to sign 
my name, so I have to be contented with 

BRITISH OFFICER. 

South African Field Force, Orange River Colony.” 

To which the only answer vouchsafed is: 

‘* Life’s information concerning the deaths in the British re- 
concentration camps is derived from the published statements of 
the British War Office.—Eprror.” 

But think of this refined gentleman being in charge of an 
enemy’s women and children! 

A postal card, ina disguised handwriting, signed with an 
assumed name, and mailed at the car to avoid postmark, asks 
the Lion : 

** Are you the creature referred to by the British Californian ? 
Can you disprove it? If not, why not? Such then being your 
character, your malicious cackle in your dirty yellow rag—on 
the principle of two neyatives equalling an affirmative, is a 
testimony to the benevolent action of Gt. Britain to the Boer 
women and children—as praise from you would be disgrace!!! 
A. L. Browne.’ 


’ 


“There are a few thousand of us to attend to you if necessary 
—don’t forget—right here in California.” 

If there are a ** few thousand ” of the fatherless Mr. *‘Browne’s” 
sort, here or anywhere, by getting all together and encouraging 
one another they ought to be able to ‘attend to” a person of 
146 pounds who will give them a check for his last dollar for the 
comfort of seeing their faces. 

The official reports of the British War Office state that in the 
British reconcentrado camps there died 

In October, 2633 Boer children. 

November, 2271 “ si 

As to the Boer men who are prisoners of war in Bermuda, 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale—no mean name in the United 
States—has sent his assistant, Rev. W.S. Key, to inspect con- 
ditions. “All the prisoners complain of having no clothing ex- 
cept what they had when captured. Some of them have not had 
a change of underclothing in sixteen months.” Dr. Hale, as 
President of the Lend-a-Hand Society, which for many months 
has been shipping to these Boer prisoners the decencies which 
the British government does not supply them, asks for ** such 
food as oatmeal, cornmeal, condensed milk, all kinds of cereals, 
tea, coffee, peas, beans, rice, sago, evaporated apples, canned 
corn, dessicated vegetables and tobacco for the old men. Money 
is also needed. The Lend-a-Hand Society, Boston, ships all 
contributions.” ‘This list, if you stop to think about it, shows 
just about how the British government treats its male prisoners. 

Cuas. F. Lummis. 
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To be, without much question, 
the handsomest and most sumptuous 
books yet printed in America is, in itself, no 

» small distinction. But that is not the best that can be 
said of the two superb volumes of 7he Harriman Alaska Expedition. 
The work (of which these two first volumes are, as it were, the literary and 
artistic side, the narrative for the general public) not only surpasses all 
previous books on Alaska, but in fullness, competency and beauty together 
makes a wholly new standard for reports of an expedition, artistic or 
scientific, under private or governmental auspices. As a whole—and the 
scientific work will run on into many volumes—this book will be, beyond 
reasonable comparison, the most perfect example extant of how such things 
should be done. 

The two “‘popular’’ volumes in themselves are easily the foremost of their 
kind ; and there is a distinct delight not only in their richness and beauty, 
but in the fact that all this costly elaboration is of a field worth while, 
Books which make us less ignorant than when we began them are gener- 
ally those which have to count the cost of production pretty closely. But 
in these thick, tall octavos, of generous type and page, we have 39 superb 
colored plates, 86 of the best photogravures yet produced, 5 maps, and 
nearly 250 line-drawings. Nor is it this enormous number alone that 
should be counted—enough for a reasonable average library. It is illus- 
tration that illustrates; and it is selected and arranged with exquisite 
skill. Indeed, too much cannot be said for the part played by the editor, 
Dr. C. Hart Merriam, to whose taste, learning and sagacity the perfection 
of these volumes is due. He has managed every detail of the publication, 
artistic, literary and mechanical; and it is not too much to say that if we 
could spare from his appointed work, as Chief of the Biological Survey, this 
great biologist, we could use him as publishers’ censor, to the great better- 
ment of the face of our literature. 

And it is expert company. Vol. I, *‘ Narrative, Glaciers, Natives,’’ is by 
John Burroughs, John Muir and George Bird Grinnell; with papers by 
Wm. H. Dall, dean of our Alaska students, E. E. Fernow (forests), Henry 
Gannett (geography), Dr. Merriam and others. Vol. II, ‘‘ History, Geog- 
raphy, Resources,”’ is by Wm. H. Dall, Chas. Keeler, Henry Gannett, Wm. 
H. Brewer, C. Hart Merriam, George Bird Grinnell and M. L. Washburn, 
The artists are R. Swain Gifford and F. S. Dellenbaugh ; and Louis Agas- 
siz Fuertes, the foremost American portrayer of birds. A large proportion 
of the admirable line-drawings are by Louise M. Keeler, of the staff of this 
magazine; and Charles Keeler (her husband, and also of this staff) is re- 
sponsible for no small portion of the text. 

The expedition, organized by the railroad magnate E. H. Harriman, 
spent two months of the summer of 1899 in cruising about Alaska in the 
chartered steamship ‘‘Geo. W. Elder.”? It was equipped with everything 
scholarship and experience could suggest and money buy ; and it probably 
achieved more than any other scientific expedition did in the same length 
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of time. The Harriman family party numbered 14; the scientific party, 
25; there were three artists, two professional photographers; stenog- 
raphers, doctors, hunters, etc., a ship’s crew of 65, and others to bring the 
number up to 126. To such as are naturally suspicious of a “ gilt-edged 
outfit” (as people of frontier experience usually are) it is enough to remark 
that the party brought back in its natural history collections thirteen gen- 
era and 600 species new to science. Ina word, the expedition has seriously 
multiplied our scientific knowledge of Alaska. 

For the ordinary reader the book is charming ; and its surpassing beauty 
will make it the treasure of many who “really oughtn’t’’ to afford it, 
and certainly of all that have as much money as taste. Doubleday, Page 
& Co., New York. 2 Vols., $15. 


Western novels of any real depth and vitality are so few and ONE 
far between that the advent of a new one may almost be hailed 
as an “‘angel’s visit’’—of the improved sort we are in no special 
danger to entertain unaware. So much might be said, of course, as to 
novels in general, these days; but the West is so broad, so deep, so infin- 
itely full with the elemental and the enduring, so literally oppressive with 
great things aching for utterance in letters and in art, that it seems a 
little extra-pitiful when its giant back is used to carry the pettinesses to 
which the progressive diseases of ‘‘ Modernitis’’ have so largely brought 
our literature. It is entirely within bounds to say that of every hundred 
books of or upon the West, not more than one betrays any reasonable com- 
prehension of the West’s generic meaning, or yet a thorough familiarity 
with the specific phases chosen for setting. 

Stewart Edward White has written not only the one book in the hundred, 
but the one in several hundred. If his name be unfamiliar now, it will 
never be so again to such as shall read his first book. He will be remem- 
bered and looked forward to. Zhe Westerners is, from any aspect, an un- 
usual novel; as a novel of the West it must stand high up. It lacks some- 
thing of the power to win—which is the dearest a novel can have—but 
nothing of the power to compel. Any novel is a success—not by the stand 
ard of the shambles, where only sales count, but in the terms of them that 
know and respect Time—which adds to a category still brief, after so 
many centuries of fiction, one character unforgettable in love or hate. Mr. 
White does not, indeed, win out on therarer side. His heroine, ‘“‘ Molly,’’ is 
not of the immortals ; though she is decidedly a creation, and her skating 
on the thin ice—unaware Puritan that she is, set down to, and swayed by, 
putative dregs—is diagraphed with almost brutal coolness. She shall be 
liked, but she shall not be loved. Her mother, who is but an incident, 
comes nearer to that Design to which all women, in fiction as in life, must 
square. There are several other real characters—particularly ‘“‘ Billy’’ and 
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“* Jim.” 

But Mr. White’s great triumph—and it is enough to carry any book-—is 
the begetting of a new villain. ‘‘ Michail Lafond” is a new scounérel, 
and need ‘‘ take a back seat for no one.’’ His long hate, his halfbreed 
finesse and Indian patience, his fatalism, his ease in stress—perhaps the 
most powerful point in all the picture—these are drawn with really sur- 
prising power. 

It is a depressing story; it is foreshortened, as doubtless all fiction must 
be; in a very few points it limps. But no person not yet a mental con- 
sumptive will read as far as the early chapter wherein ‘“‘ Prue” is *‘ taken 
along,’’ and not finish the book to the last word. McClure, Phillips & Co., 


New York. $1.50. 
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A MILESTONE The Thousandth Number of Life, as a historical fact, is more 
IN THE than the mere anniversary of a successful publication. !t is an 
WILDERNESS. earnest that enough unspoiled Americans remain to make success- 
ful a publication of that particular sort. For z/¢ is not only a weekly—it 
is aPromise. So long as it is ‘‘ worth living,’’ just so long no one need 
despair of the republic. Perhaps we should come out better in general, if 
we looked upon all our publications not so much as periodicals and more as 
Types of the Thing That Is. Asa number, this anniversary issue is pecu- 
liarly interesting. For the first time we are let into the “ living-room,”’ 
to meet the men who have made Life what it is— and this is a favor for 
which probably every reader will feel grateful. These are our Preferred 
Creditors. I have Z7/e from its first number; and would as soon turn 
from coffee to burnt beans as give up this weekly Fountain of Youth. 
The portly and cosmopolitan volume of Argonaut Letters, by Jerome 
Hart, editor of the most ponderable weekly west of the Hudson, has run 
through its second edition, and is now out of print. 
C.F. i. 


THEIR Whether the proper prefix to J. P. Mowbray’s name is ‘* Miss”’ 
COUNTRY or ‘**Mrs.’’ may be open to question; it is pretty certainly not 
EXPERIENCES. ‘“ Mr.,’’ as the publishers of 7he Making of a Country Home 

have taken some pains to put it. Personally, I should wager on the **‘Miss’’ 
or a very recent ‘‘Mrs.’? The view-points and intimate knowledges are 
throughout feminine. Yet the baby in the book is but a stage property, 
and never once gets mixed with the dog or the cat or the puddle of red mud 
—clear enough proof that the author’s dealings with healthy three-year- 
olds have not been closely personal. The table of ‘‘ Possible Living Ex- 
penses,’’ by a strict adherence to which the young couple who had been 
spending their whole income of $2,400 a year, succeed in saving $2,900 in 
two years, soars aloft quite as untrammeled by clogging experience. Per- 
haps the young wife might have done her own housework in a New York 
flat—family washing, scrubbing, and even the husband’s laundry included. 
Possibly, also, they might have dispensed utterly with books, newspapers 
and magazines—such a course would have its merits. It is even credible 
that $100 would cover the cost of clothing all three for two years, since the 
property baby would have been equally comfortable with none atall. But 7s 
it likely that they went to bed at sundown through two New York winters? 
At least, the $50 which they had been recklessly squandering for gas each 
year is wholly cut off, and no item for oil or candles takes its place. 

It would not be fair to leave the impression that the book is on the whole 
blundering or ill-informed. ‘To the contrary, it is full of charm and sin- 
cerity—good reading from cover to cover. And its main position—that 
even such ‘‘country’’ as is accessible to ‘‘commuters’’ on the railroads 
makes infinitely better homes than a New York flat—is perfectly unassail- 
able. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. $1.50. 

The ‘‘ Beacon Biography’’ of Samuel F. B. Morse is not one of the best 
of that useful series, though by no means wholly incompetent. It gives 
the impression of hasty preparation from ill-digested material. Small, 
Maynard & Co., Boston. 75 cents. 

Half-a-dozen short stories by women writers of this vicinity have been 
published in a neat, brown-paper-covered, little volume, under the title of 
From The Old Pueblo, for the benefit of the local College Settlement. The 
authors are Amanda Mathews, Gwendolen Overton, Nancy K. Foster, 
Lillian Corbett Barnes and Olive Percival. Not one of the stories is dull, 
though the minor key dominates throughout. Miss Foster’s ‘‘ Monsieur 
La Tribe’’ is an uncommonly dainty and sympathic study. 


Dr. Lorenzo G. Yates’s carefully prepared and useful check-list of the 
Marine Alyz of Santa Barbara county, originally appearing in Bulletin 
No. 3 of the Santa Barbara Society of Natural History, has been reprinted 
in pamphlet form. 

Of convenient side-pocket size and entertaining as to contents are the 
reprinted Stories from McClure’s. The ‘*Comedy” volume has tales by 
Robert Barr, Stewart Edward White, E. Hough and others—seven in all. 
McClure, Phillips & Co., New York; C. C. Parker, Los Angeles. 

C. A. M. 
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acted by WILLIAW E. SMYTHE 


THE CALIFORNIA CONSTRUCTIVE 
LEAGUE. 


And it shall come to pass that California will consider, THINGS Ark 
at least, in a mild academic way, a program devised for earner 
its economic betterment. ‘Two months ago this maga- oe 
zine published an article presenting five points as worthy of 
discussion by those who would like to see the West rapidly de- 
veloped on sensible lines. These points were, very briefly, as 
follows: Induce the political parties to deal with constructive 
legislation ; build public works of irrigation; purchase the 
great estates and dispose of them in small holdings under the 
New Zealand plan; abolish strikes and lockouts by means of 
arbitration, legal and compulsory; develop the full possibilities 
of coéperation in the economic life of the State. This program, 
set out with some fullness, though not with real amplitude, was 
submitted to the public, first, as an outline of magazine topics 
to be considered in these pages during the present year; second. 
as a possible platform for political action in case the develop- 
ment of public sentiment should justify it. Well, what was the 
result? Simply this—that enough people have expressed their 
interest in the program to justify its sponsors in bringing it 
before the public for definite discussion as a practical means of 
wnaking California a place where more people may live, with 
more comfort and prosperity, than live here now. 


The publication of this program impressed the writer THE PROP! 
WANT TO 


with one thing that he had not fully appreciated. That edi 
is, that a great many people, in widely scattered com- ; 
munities, read the pages of this magazine with considerable 
care. Moreover, many of them sit down and write letters when 
they find something that strikes them favorably. It would not 
be correct to say that the matter has resulted in a popular up- 
rising. But it is wholly within bounds to say that it has 
brought forth an amount of earnest expression of interest and 
encouragement to convince the writer that the people are in a 
receptive mood, and that it is nothing less than a public duty 
to respond to the cordial overtures which have been made. 
Many prominent citizens of California have addressed a letter to 
the author of the program, in which they say: 
We are strongly of the opinion that this line of thought ought to be sub- 
mitted to our people and become the subject of general discussion. The 
State is greatly in need of some new economic impulse, which might be 
imparted to it by such an experience. The irrigation part of your program 
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seems to be closely in line with President Roosevelt’s recommendations to 
Congress on the same subject. The codperative feature is already illus- 
trated by the progress of the fruit exchanges. The New Zealand ideas are 
certainly well worthy of consideration in a State where industrial condi- 
tions and elements of population approximate so nearly to those of 
Australasia. 

And they invite the writer to take the platform and discuss 
these issues before the people, *‘making such plans for a sup- 
porting organization as shall seem most feasible to you in view 
of your experience in dealing with public movements.” This 
letter, with the names of its more prominent signers, and a re- 
print of the program as it appeared in the December issue, will 
be published in pamphlet form and used as the initial tract of a 
new movement. 


A POPULAR So it is settled that we are to have a discussion of 
ae these subjects in California, and possibly throughout the 


West. The seed will be planted and watered and culti- 
vated. Whether it will sprout in any tangible sense remains to 
be seen. But the lecture tour and the magazine symposium are 
assured. We are going to have a popular crusade. Its purpose 
is expressed in four short words—To BUILD THE State! And 
the name of the organization which will take the work in hand 
will be The California Constructive League. Its nucleus is al- 
ready formed. Its officers will be announced through the daily 
press at an early date. And its champions will go forth to see 
if they can slay the dragon of Public Indifference and start an 
intellectual friction which will result in Bringing These Things 
to Pass. Already a number of strong men in the world of 
thought, in California and out of it, have promised to lend a 
hand. ‘There will be speeches, clubs and literature. Whether 
there will be politics of a practical kind depends entirely upon 
future events. But we have been gratified to learn that a num- 
ber of leading politicians in various parties have been caught 
in the act of reading “A Program for California,” with a 
thoughtful expression on their faces, as if there might, after 
all, be “‘ votes” in a proposition to do something for the benefit 
of the great State of California. 





LOCAL One of the most useful institutions that ever existed 
cease in the intellectual life of America was what was known 
“—"" in Horace Greeley’s day as the Village Lyceum. It 

began with a lecture bureau and ended in a debating society. It 

reached its finest development in the twenty years between 1850 

and 1870. It died when the spirit of commercialism poisoned 

the intellectual atmosphere and strangled, for a time, popular 
interest in public affairs. But it was a goodly forum, and now 

that public thought is turning again so strongly into economic 
channels, it ought to be revived, at least on the Pacific Coast, 

where we are still so largely a rural folk. The new movement 

will attempt to establish a series of debating societies, known 

as Constructive Clubs, which will be combined in the State 
League. Is it possible to form these local centers and keep 

them alive for the discussion of the practical questions of the 

day ? Many wise heads say it is not, and yet only experience 

can answer the question conclusively. It all depends upon the 
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appeal which this new cause shall make to the popular heart, 
and upon the kind of men who shall be attracted to its support. 
If the people of California believe this movement stands for 
their economic salvation, they will light the lamp and keep it 
trimmed and burning. At least they shall have the chance. 


The Constructive League will endorse the latest plat- NO 
forms of the National Irrigation Congress and of the 
California Water and Forest Association. If it has any 
influence or votes, it will use them in the enthusiastic support of 
candidates for public office pledged to assist in the realization of 
the principles of these two associations. Let it be understood, 
then, once and for all, that the new movement does not antag- 
onize either of the old ones which occupy one corner of the field 
the Constructive League has chosen for itself. Neither of the 
old organizations is political in character. Both are purely non- 
partisan and devoted to the cultivation of public sentiment out- 
side of political lines. "The Constructive League is non-partisan, 
but it is frankly and deliberately political. It is composed of 
those who think that Moral Influence is of little avail in chang- 
ing the face of the times unless backed up by good white ballots, 
decorated with certain marks in appropriate places. Thus it 
may be able to accomplish for the irrigation organizations, Na- 
tional and State, some important things which they cannot do 
for themselves. 


CoOL 


LISION 
HERE. 


The Constructive League starts out with one fixed [IRRIGATION 


political object. That is to endeavor to send men to both 
branches of the Legislature who will attempt to secure 
the passage of the new water laws to be framed by the commis- 
sion of which Chief Justice Beatty is the head. We have learned 
by sad experience that irrigation legislation will not enact itself. 
It requires the attention of its friends. Weshall never get good 
laws until we have men at Sacramento who go there for the ex- 
press purpose of putting them on the statute books. It is one of 
the cases where God helps those who help themselves. 


No popular movement of educational character can de- 
pend on its speakers alone. They are here today and 
there tomorrow. There must be literature and period- 
icals. Our West will be the textbook of the movement within 
the limitations of this Department. Cheap editions of valuable 
works dealing with the objects of the League will be brought 
within reach of its membership. The most important book 
which it is hoped may be put into the hands of thousands by this 
method is Henry D. Lloyd’s description of New Zealand institu- 
tions, called *‘ Newest England.” If the movement succeeds in 
enlisting a large membership and taking on the form of a per- 
manent organization, it will endeavor to have a number of books 
forming the Constructive Library. And thus it will attempt 
gradually to educate public sentiment to an understanding of the 
propositions covered in its program for building California and 
the West. Further details of the progress of the League will 
appear in these pages from month to month. 


OF 
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gyre nacnd : The Western Representatives in Congress appear to 
proeproncred ll have agreed upon a measure aiming at the early inau- 
guration of the national irrigation policy. It is in some 
respects a strange bill. It creates an Arid Land Reclamation 
Fund from the proceeds of land sales, which now amount to 
about $2,000,000 a year. This is a very small sum to begin so 
great a work. It ought to be at least five times as much, but 
President Roosevelt distinctly said in his message that the new 
policy should be regarded as “experimental” at first ; and no 
doubt the Western congressmen concluded that they could not 
safely ask for more at this time. ‘The measure vests large power 
in the hands of the Secretary of the Interior. He can say where 
the money shall be expended, what price shall be charged for 
land and water, and what shall be the maximum size of the farms 
acquired under the new law. ‘These are all details of the first 
importance. The success of this first experiment in national 
irrigation will depend mostly upon the wisdom of the Secretary 
of the Interior. The bill practically says to him: ‘Here is 
$2,000,000. Spend it as you think best.” The bill leaves the 
distribution of the water to the respective States and Territories, 
and, while it says that beneficial use shall be the measure and the 
limit of the right, and that the ownership of water shall attach 
to the soil, it makes no requirement for the reform of local laws 
in accordance with these principles. No doubt the bill will lead 
to an interesting debate on the whole subject of irrigation as 
presented in the President’s message. What the result will be 
no one can tell in advance of the event. The gratifying feature 
of the situation is the fact that the cause of national irrigation 
is unquestionably stronger at Washington today than ever before 
since it first began to attract attention in the East. The man in 
the White House is for it. ‘The Western congressmen have 
wisely harmonized their differences. The friends of the cause 
throughout the country are pulling together, as far as it lies in 
human nature for people of pronounced and varying views to do 
so. Nothing is more certain than that in the next few years the 
reclamation of the desert lands will begin in earnest, and that 
under this new policy the public domain will be the salvation of 
the nation from social congestion and the evils inherent in that 
condition. By all means, let Congress make a start during the 
present session and give us a chance to demonstrate the vast 
possibilities of such a policy. 


THE PREMIER OF NEW ZEALAND. 


EW ZEALAND institutions are attracting the attention 
of the civilized world. What personality best repre- 
sents them? Who is “the man behind the gun ?” 

Many minds have co-operated in the development of New Zea- 
land political ideas, but the responsible statesman who stands at 
the helm is the Premier, Richard J. Seddon, familiarly and 
lovingly known to his followers as ‘* Digger Dick * The explan- 
ation of this humble sobriquet lies in the fact that the Premier 
was a miner before he became a statesman. It was in the 
mines that he got his start in life, making money, becoming the 
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PREMIER SEDDON. 


champion of the rights of laborers, and establishing a successful 
mercantile business. 

Born in Lancashire, England, of sturdy farming stock, he 
learned the engineer’s trade, arrived in Australia in 1863, was 
attracted to the New Zealand gold fields three years latter, and 
steadily rose in prosperity and popular esteem. He began his 
public service as a member of local road boards, provincial coun- 
cils, and board of education, and was elected Mayor of Kumara. 
Then, in 1879, he went to the New Zealand Parliament, where 
he has remained ever since. 

Seddon was from the first identified with the Labor Party, 
which finds its strength among the labor and farming elements 
of New Zealand. This party came into full power under Premier 
Pallance, whose untimely death was received with consternation. 
** It seemed as if the Liberal cause must die with him,” said one 
writer. Who would take the place of the leader of whom so 
much was expected, but whose strong hand had now dropped life- 
less from the helm ? Seddon had been made Minister of Public 
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Works by Pallance. He succeeded the dead statesman as head 
of the party and of the administration. The rest is history 
history which we shall see in these pages for some months to 
come. 

Premier Seddon is now 57 years of age and in the prime of 
his powers. He is a democrat of democrats. He has absolute 
faith in the people. He has no caution or diplomacy in the 
sense familiar to American politicans. He does not have “his 
ear to the ground.” He has his face to the stars. He believes 
in the rights of man, thinks he knows how these rights may be 
achieved, and proceeds to lay down his program with utter dis- 
regard of the consequences to himself or his party. ‘The result 
is that the people hold up his hands and that he is able proudly 
to boast: “‘Iam the Premier of the paradise of the British 
Empire.”” The measures which his party has put into force 
have made New Zealand a paradise for average folks—a place 
where the masses of men can get access to the soil, where public 
utilities are built and owned by the people, where the barbarism 
of strikes and lockouts has been abolished, and where the lost 
art of the ancients, codperation, has been restored to bless the 
land with prosperity. 

We shail learn the life and principles of Richard J. Seddon as 
we proceed with the study of New Zealand institutions, for his 
name and fame are written with indelible characters on the hills 
and valleys of his country. 


NEW ZEALAND INSTITUTIONS.* 
SECOND PAPER. 
THE GOVERNMENT AS A COLONIZING AGENCY. 


HE series of papers in this magazine entitled, ** How to 
Colonize the Pacific Coast,” ended in November with this 
question : 

Is it necessary to leave the destinies of California to be worked 
out by private enterprise ? May it not be true, after all, that 
colonization is a function of government ? ‘The answer to that 
question leads us to New Zealand. 

At first thought the conservative reader may be inclined to 
look upon this proposition as a trifle startling. ‘‘Would you 
really have the government go into the business of promoting 
settlement and handling lands ?” he will ask. And he will pro- 
ceed to tell you that this is a new and dangerous departure. 

Such criticism is entirely mistaken. It is not a new departure, 
it is not startling, and it is not dangerous. ‘The greatest col- 
onizing agency the world has ever seen is the United States 
government. First and last, it has disposed of something like 
a billion and a half acres of land. ‘True, much of its work was 
done in a loose and wasteful manner. This was not due to the 
inherent inability of the government to deal with such matters, 
but to the fact that the country was new and largely unexplored 
and that the true value of the public domain was not appreci- 


*The first paper in this series appeared in the January number and was entitled, “ The 
Law of Compulsory Arbitration at Work.” 
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ated. The fact remains that Uncle Sam has been the greatest 
promoter of settlement and most extensive real estate dealer in 
history. New Zealand is now doing in a scientific way what 
the United States has done less intelligently. It is helping its 
people to make homes upon the land. 

THE PROBLEM OF GREAT PRIVATE ESTATES. 


Our national land policy dealt only with the public domain. 
The New Zealand policy, on the other hand, was compelled to 
deal with great tracts of fertile soil which had passed out of the 
hands of the government to become lordly private estates. In 
this respect the conditions of California are very similar to those 
in New Zealand. Here, as there, immense land holdings have 
grown up in places which would otherwise be most favorable to 
settlement in small homesteads. In large part these holdings 
trace back to Spanish land grants, but they have also been 
readily acquired under United States land laws. Not only have 
agricultural lands been monopolized in this way, but vast tracts 
of forest, valuable alike for timber and for water supply, have 
been taken in the same manner ; oil lands and mining properties 
have been separated from the public estate and converted into 
private property, with slight compensation to the people who 
once owned them. ‘Thus it happens that in California we have 
a large population, living in the midst of enormous natural 
wealth, yet that population is not able to get access to the soil 
on terms which it can accept, and realizes benefit from its prox- 
mity to forest, mine and oil-well only as it is able todraw wages 
from employment obtained in developing them for the benefit of 
others. 

In this article it is proposed to deal only with the monopoly 
represented by large private estates of agricultural soil. Cali- 
fornia is yet in the primer of its twentieth-century economics. 
New Zealand has got further along in the curriculum. It knows 
how to save its timber, and how to make its mineral resources 
pay tribute to the public treasury. 

The New Zealand method of dealing with private estates is to 
make them pay their full share of taxation, or to purchase them 
from their owners and apply them to higher public uses. When 
the State comes into possession of them it does not wait weary 
years for private capitalists to make improvements essential to 
their settlement. If they need to be irrigated, the State irri- 
gates them. If they need roads—even railroads—the State 
builds them. In a word, the State takes these great raw hold- 
ings of land and makes them fit for immediate settlement in 
small tracts. And it doesn’t invite anybody to make his home 
upon them until they are actually fit for home-making purposes. 
They cannot be suited to that purpose until large public im- 
provements, beyond the reach of individuals, have been made. 
To leave these improvements to private enterprise involves two 
dangers. First, there is the danger that the settler will eat his 
heart out while he is waiting for the improvements to be made. 
Next, there is the equally urgent danger that if private enter- 
prise does these things the settler will be exploited to a point 
which will prohibit his prosperity. 
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WHY LEASEHOLD IS BETTER THAN FREEHOLD. 


Having acquired these great estates and |provided{ them with 
necessary public improvements, New Zealand leases them to 
settlers for a term of 999 years. Why is the long leasehold 
better than the freehold—better for the people and better for the 
State ? 

It is better for the people, because at least a hundred times as 
many of them can get possession of the property in that way as 
can do so under the ordinary plan of purchase. ‘There are few 
men so poor that they cannot get homes in New Zealand. It 
may be a small home, duw/ #/7s a home. And by acquiring it 
they become attached to the soil, become their own masters, and 
rise from the servitude of employment to the sovereignty of 
proprietorship. ‘The State asks them to pay perpetual interest 
of five per cent on what it has cost the State to purchase, im- 
prove, and subdivide the lands. Since money in new countries 

and even in old countries, when required for agricultural pur- 
poses—is worth more than five per cent, the transaction repre- 
sents a substantial gain to the settler. But since the govern- 
ment can borrow all the money it wants at three and one-half 
per cent, the transaction is also profitable to the government. 
The great point about the leasehold, however, is this: Under 
this plan poor men, and men of very moderate means, can actu- 
ally get access to the soil, whereas they cannot do so when they 
must have sufficient capital to buy land, to improve it, and to 
await the return. And is it not for the highest interest of all 
elements in the community—bankers, merchants, railroads, pro- 
fessional men—that there should be a large and prosperous 
population upon the soil ? 

Why is the leasehold wiser public policy than the freehold 7 
Because it prevents speculation, that baneful epidemic which 
everywhere attends the opening of new countries under the other 
plan. There is no chance whatever for land speculation in a 
community which is built on the leasehold, under these condi- 
tions. Land values may rise, but the profit takes the form of 
enhanced prices for products, and these enhanced prices are 
distributed among all the people. 

There is a second advantage to the State. The leasehold 
system prevents the recurrence of that monopoly, to abolish 
which the estates are purchased. Wherever land is owned in 
freehold, speculation and resulting hard-times quickly restore 
the original condition of land monopoly. Men mortgage their 
farms and lose them. ‘The land passes out of their hands and is 
consolidated again into large estates. The leasehold system 
renders this result absolutely impossible. By retaining title to 
itself, the government is able to dictate the size of farms, the 
character of improvements, and the manner in which the prop- 
erty shall pass from one person to another. 

WHAT SHALL WE PAY FOR THE ESTATES ? 

If California should adopt the policy of purchasing the large 
estates, what price would it pay for them ? Would there not be 
danger of corruption with resulting injury to the people ? 

New Zealand statesmanship deals with this phase of the pro- 
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blem in a way which avoids alike all danger of corruption and 
of injustice to public or to landowner. The method adopted is 
so obviously simple and just that California could do no better 
than to imitate it. 

New Zealand invites the landowner to act as his own assessor 
in fixing the valuation of his property for purposes of taxation. 
The State then reserves to itself the privilege of buying the 
land at the owner's valuation, plus ten per cent. This simple 
plan puts the landowner in a position to protect himself without 
doing injustice to the public. If he values his property above 
its fair market price, the State collects taxes upon that basis and 
goes its way rejoicing. If the valuation is less than the market 
price, the State avails itself of the opportunity to make money 
for the people by exercising its reserved privilege of buying the 
property at that valuation, plus ten percent. Hence, if the 
owner puts the valuation too high, he is compelled to pay taxes 
on more than the property is worth. If he puts the valuation 
too low, he is compelled to sell to the State at less than the 
property is worth. In either case the public interest is secure- 
the people come out on top. 

Sometimes New Zealand wants property which the owners do 
not care tosell. In that case the State exercises the right of 
eminent domain, and acquires the property just the same. But 
it should be distinctly understood that though New Zealand in- 
sists upon policies which enable the largest number of men, 
women and children to get homes on the soil, it avoids anything 
savoring of confiscation. It acquires the land it needs by pur- 
chase and pays for it honestly in coin of the realm, generally at 
a figure fixed by the owner as its true valuation for purposes of 
taxation. 

NEW ZEALAND'S MONEY-MAKING DEBT. 

The proposed land policy will be objected to on the ground 
that it involves the creation of a public debt. "The same objec- 
tion was made in New Zealand. But events have proven that 
the debt incurred in connection with land settlement and ad- 
vances to settlers has been profitable, directly and indirectly. 
The State has made money when the proposition is considered 
as a financial transaction by itself alone. ‘The farmers have 
made money as aresult of getting homes upon the soil. The 
storekeepers, manufacturers, railroads and professional men 
have made money in consequence of the growth of population 
and the general prosperity of the community. While the social 
and economic gain may not be calculated in dollars and cents, 
the effect upon the public treasury is revealed in the latest re- 
ports issued by the government. 

In the past twelve years New Zealand has expended in the 
purchase of private estates the sum of $10,377,830. The annual 
cost of this debt is $361,435. The annual earning of the debt 
is $518,890. 

During the same period New Zealand has used in advances to 
settlers the sum of $11,900,000. The annual cost is $361,750. 
annual earning is $535,500. 
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When it is remembered that, without the expenditure of these 
sums, New Zealand could not have expanded its agricultural 
population, while, with the expenditure, she is able to open the 
door of opportunity to the humblest citizen, the reader must ap- 
preciate the fact that this form of money-making, reproductive, 
public debt is a piece of financiering to be commended on the 
most practical business grounds. 

Another thing must be remembered—that new countries are 
always settled by comparatively poor men, and that these set- 
tlers are always compelled to borrow vast sums of money for 
public and private improvements In Kansas and Nebraska the 
money was borrowed from banks and loan companies at a cost, 
including interest and commissions, which probably averaged at 
least ten per cent. Aside from the private indebtedness incurred 
in this way by settlers, there was a vast sum of corporate in- 
debtedness incurred by railroads and other semi-public enter- 
prises. This money was also obtained at high cost. If the 
private debts of Kansas and Nebraska during the early period 
of their settlement were added to the public debt of those com- 
munities, it would be found to represent an amount per capita 
probably much in excess of the New Zealand public indebtedness. 

The New Zealand method is infinitely shrewder. There, the 
people issue the note of the commonwealth and borrow at whole- 
sale rates the money required to develop the resources of a new 
country. The State can borrow money for less than one-third 
the price charged struggling settlers and doubtful corporations. 
It can then turn round and loan money to its settlers at a higher 
rate than it pays, and yet on better terms than the average 
western bank can get in rediscounting the paper at New York 
and Boston. Since debt cannot possibly be avoided in settling 
a new country, are not those the wisest people who borrow on 
the shrewdest terms ? 

THE CASE OF THE CHEVIOT ESTATE. 

The first great estate which New Zealand acquired was the 
beautiful property known as Cheviot. The owner had died and 
his executors could not agree as to the proper valuation for tax- 
ation purposes. Finally, the executors fixed the valuation them- 
selves, whereupon the State promptly purchased the property at 
that figure, plus ten per cent. It consisted of 84,000 acres. At 
the time the State bought it “‘one man owned as far as he could 
see,”’ and the splendid domain was “occupied” by a single 
family and its attendants. 

In six years the population had increased to over 1,000, and 
there was still ample room for expansion. The State had paid 
for the property $1,312,145, involving an annual interest charge 
of $44,330. The property earned interest from the beginning, 
from pasture rents. At the end of six years settlers were pay- 
ing $72,500 per annum in rent, and only $859 was in arrears. 
There were 4,019 acres in grain ; 7,374 in green and root crops, 
and 11,430 in English grasses. And still only a beginning had 
been made in settlement; yet over the beautiful landscape of 
Cheviot, New Zealand statesmanship had written, in letters of 
living light, the song of *‘ Home, Sweet Home.’ 
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We have as yet barely crossed the threshhold of New Zealand 
institutions. The story of Cheviot, for instance, is well worth 
telling in detail. But follow these pages during the current 
year, and you will see the economic problems of California, as 
they appear under the searchlight of New Zealand experience. 


A RECORD OF ACHIEVEMENT. 


The Epoch-MaKing Work of the Water and Forest 


Association. 


YEAR anda half ago, while prosecuting an active cam- 

OF paign which resulted in the enrollment of a membership 
of thousands, the friends of the California Water and 

Forest Association frequently referred to it as “‘ the most hope- 
” So it 
was, and so it is, even when measured by the yardstick of “ the 
’ This is not extravagance. 


ful movement that ever arose in the life of this State. 


arduous greatness of things done.’ 
It is sober truth, and it is time the fact was more generally ap- 
preciated. 

What, then, has the movement accomplished ? 

First and foremost, it smashed the smug complacency of 
California with itself, startled the inertia of its stagnating in- 
difference to intolerable conditions, and enlisted many of the 
leading minds of the State in the effort to turn the tide of 
public sentiment toward achievement. That of itself, even 
when phrased in general terms, was a very big thing to do. 

Then, having arraigned existing laws and customs touching 
the use and abuse of water and land as unfit for the time and 
place, it proceeded to preach the Gospel of Progress through Ir- 
rigation by means of three State conventions, scores of local 
meetings, and newspaper articles and special publications 
innumerable. 

Next, it induced the Government to search out undiscovered 
reservoir sites aud artesian basins, and to project plans by 
means of which the wasted waters could be saved. In order to 
do this the Association had to raise money to supply public 
needs which had been denied by Executive veto. 

Still further, it arranged for athoroughly scientific investiga- 
tion of California water laws and irrigation practice as the first 
essential step toward reform. And here, again, it was neces- 
sary to “‘ pass the hat” to raise the money which a great State 
could not spare for the purpose, even though its Legislature 
was practically unanimous in favor of the appropriation. The 
report of the United States Commission belongs to the economic 
literature of California. In the end it will be found to have 
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contributed more to the real progress of the commonwealth 
than anything else which has occurred in many years. 

Finally, at its last convention, the Water and Forest Associa- 
tion, taking its cue from the President’s message, enunciated an 
irrigation policy for California which will lay the foundation 
for a population of millions by making irrigation possible on 
the largest scale and on the sanest conditions. In declaring in 
unequivocal terms “that works of trrigation are essentially 
public utilities, and ought to be constructed, owned and adminis- 
tered by the people and for the people,” the Association has 
erected a milestone that marks the beginning of a new epoch in 
California history. Furthermore, it has again proceeded from 
words to deeds by creating a commission to revise the water 
laws and to frame measures by which its policies may be carried 
into effect. 

WHY THE COMMISSION ? 

The need of a complete reformation of the California water 
laws is now generally understood, thanks to the educational 
work done by the Water and Forest Association and to the investi- 
gations prosecuted by the Government experts. But is a com- 
mission necessary aS a means of bringing about this reforma- 
tion, and, if so, why is it created by this Association rather 
than by the law-making and executive power of the State? 
These are questions which have not been widely discussed in 
the press, but which ought to be fully answered for the informa- 
tion of the public. 

The work of reforming the water laws is preéminently one 
which calls for wide knowledge, expert ability, and concentrated 
effort. It may be said without the slightest disrespect to the 
Legislature that that body could not be expected to peform such 
a task successfully in a single session of sixty days. In that 
brief period it is compelled to consider a mass of general 
legislation and to provide appropriations to cover all classes of 
State expenditure for the next two years. The next Legislature 
will also have to deal with the distracting business of a sena- 
torial election. To expect it to frame, discuss, and enact into 
law a new water code, sufficiently comprehensive to deliver 
the people from the evils that now oppress them and to provide 
broad policies for the development of the State on new and pro- 
gressive lines, would be unreasonable. Besides, the needed 
legislation makes peculiar demands upon its framers. They 
must have a thorough grasp of the nature of water as an ele- 
ment in the life of an arid or semi-arid land. They must be 
familiar with irrigation law and practice throughout the world. 
They must have an intimate acquaintance with judicial decisions 
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in this State and the requirements of our constitution. It is 
one thing to prepare a law, but it may be quite a different thing 
to prepare one that will stand the test of practical experience 
and judicial interpretation. Is it necessary to say anything 
more to justify the creation of a special commission to perform 
this work which means so much to the future of California? It 
remains to explain why the appointment should be made by the 
Water and Forest Association. 
WHY THE ASSOCIATION MAKES THE COMMISSION. 


Before the Governor could appoint a commission to revise the 
water laws it would be necessary for the Legislature to provide 
a special authorization and an appropriation. For four reasons, 
all of which are perfectly patent upon the mere statement of 
them, this would be impracticable in view of the urgent neces- 
sity of action. 

In the first place, to induce the Legislature to authorize the 
creation of a commission would involve a struggle in nowise in- 
ferior to that which must accompany the effort to pass the re- 
formed statutes themselves. And it would be far easier for 
opponents to defeat the commission bill than to frustrate the 
actual accomplishment of the reform when it shall take shape 
in definite measures presented, after months of labor, by a body 
of men who enjoy the public confidence in the highest degree. 
It is always easy to defeat a demand for a new commission. It 
is especially easy to do so when the object for which it is to be 
created is not generally understood, and when the proposals it 
may bring forth are involved in more or less doubt. These 
dangers are avoided by the action of the Water and Forest 
Association in making its own commissien. ‘The Legislature is 
not asked to authorize the body. Nor will it be asked to do 
something the nature of which is not clearly defined in advance. 
The measures presented by the commission will be specific. 
No man can say that the object of the movement is inscrutable. 
The object will stand revealed in the clear light of the commis- 
sion’s report and in the plain provisions of its Reform Bills. 

There is another reason why the course adopted was eminently 
wise. A commission authorized by the Legislature and ap- 
pointed by the Governor would require an appropriation from 
the public treasury. Nobody knows who will be Governor next 
year. It may be some man with a broad conception of the needs 
of the State, who would gladly see a few thousand dollars ex- 
pended for this purpose. It may be some cheese-paring states- 
man with no idea above a reputation for economy, even if it be 
that kind of economy which saves a thousand dollars by wasting 
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a million. In this case no small soul can hide himself behind 
a dollar mark. The commission asks no appropriation. The 
Water and Forest Association raised many thousand dollars in 
order that the State might have the benefit of national surveys 
and investigations, and it will now undertake to raise thousands 
more to meet the expenses of this commission. Its only means 
of doing this is by popular subscription, which involves the 
hardest kind of work on the part of men whose time is some- 
what valuable. But the plan has its advantages. An “ appro- 
priation” obtained by this method is not subject to Executive 
veto. 

There is another advantage—one of the highest moment—in 
having the Water and Forest Association name the commission 
and permit it to begin its labors almost immediately. This is 
the fact that at least two years will be saved over the time that 
would be required to get results from a commission authorized 
by the Legislature. And when one thinks of the floods which 
will run to waste during those two years—of the homes they 
might create, of the millions of value they might add to the 
wealth of the State—one sees that those years are very precious. 
The very best the Legislature which will assemble in January, 
1903, could do would be to authorize a commission which should 
report measures to be acted upon by the Legislature in 1905. 
On the other hand, the report of the present commission will be 
presented for legislative action next January. Thus the method 
which has been adopted represents a saving of time which is 
worth much to the people of California. 

There is a fourth reason which may be named in justification 
of the action of the Association, and which of itself is quite 
conclusive. If the undiscovered statesman who is to emerge 
from the smoke of battle as Governor-elect next November 
should appoint a commission, what kind of a body would it be ? 
Would it be composed of men eminently fitted for the great 
task? Would it represent expert knowledge and ripe experience? 
Or would it be a body packed with hungry politicians? To 
have a commission composed of unfit men would be little short 
of calamity. The Water and Forest Association is not political. 
It is entirely impersonal. It has no means of helping itself 
except by rendering good service to the people. It cannot exist 
without public confidence. Naturally, it would seek to select 
the best possible elements to be found within the State for the 
commission whose work will give the Association a clear title 
to public gratitude, or consign it to public contempt. Its com- 
mission is already named. No Governor could select one of 
higher character or larger fitness to produce the best results. 
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THE MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMISSION, 


The new commission consists of nine members, of whom six 
were named by the resolutions adopted at the third annual con- 
vention on December 20, 1901, and three were appointed by the 
President of the Association in further compliance with the 
resolutions. President Thomas’s appointees were Chief Justice 
William H. Beatty, Supreme Court Commissioner N. P. Chip- 
man, and ex-Supreme Judge John D. Works. The members 
named by the resolutions were the Presidents of Stanford 
University and the University of California, the professors of 
Engineering in those Universities, and one representative each 
from the Interior Department and the Agricultural Department 
at Washington, to be nominated by their respective Secretaries. 
Frederick H. Newell and Elwood Mead would be the logical re- 
presentatives of these two departments, except for the fact that 
their presence cannot be spared from Washington for a long 
period. It is likely that they will be represented by their as- 
sistants in California, who are J. B. Lippincott and J. M. 
Wilson, respectively. It is worth while to look more carefully 
at the personnel of this commission in order that the reader 
may appreciate the mental capacity and moral and public char- 
acter which the Water and Forest Association has brought to 
bear upon the reform of the water laws. 

The honored Chief Justice of our Supreme Court knows Cali- 
fornia and its needs as well as any man who could possibly be 
named. The fact that he is an enthusiastic lover of his State, 
willing to sacrifice something for its advancement, was suffi- 
ciently attested by the manner in which he gave time and effort 
from his busy life to the work of this Association. No squeam- 
ish conception of judicial dignity and etiquette prevented him 
from lending his name to the movement from the start. He be- 
lieved it had a great public service to perform, and that the 
people who had honored him with one of their highest distinc- 
tions would not misunderstand his action in stepping outside 
the boundary of his official territory to accomplish something 
for their benefit. His name alone was a tower of strength. 
His faithful attendance upon the meetings of the Executive 
Committee was an example and an inspiration to all others. 
Finally, his acceptance of a place on the commission, of which 
he will inevitably become the head, is a subject for public con- 
gratulation. Furthermore, it is a guarantee that the new 
measures will be conservative and in accord with constitutional 
requirements. 

Of General Chipman it is not too much to say that he is one 
of the most useful citizens of California and far more identified 
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Curer Justice BEATTY. 


with efforts aiming to conserve the public welfare than with the 
money-mad race for personal aggrandizement. He particularly 
represents Northern and Central California, where he has been 
for many years a leader anda prophet of progress. Probably 
there is nothing he desires more than to see the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin Valleys start out upon a career of genuine pros- 
perity within his lifetime. He can be depended upon to favor 
irrigation laws, which he sincerely believes will accomplish that 
result. 

Judge Works, though a man whose reputation has been won 
by public service for the entire State, represents interests pecu- 
liar to Southern California. Having his home in San Diego and 
then in Los Angeles, his public life has been contemporaneous 
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». P. CHIPMAN, 


with the transformation of the Southland from desert to garden. 
Since his retirement from the Supreme Bench he has been the 
legal representative of great investments in irrigation. It is 
not only proper, but in the highest degree important, that these 
large vested interests should be represented on the commission, 
and by a man whose ability and integrity are everywhere ac- 


knowledged. The appointment of Judge Works was, therefore, 


one eminently fit to be made. 
The University representatives on the commission will lend it 
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BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER. 


the highest educational and scientific character. Probably no 
other service of the many which Dr. Jordan and Dr. Wheeler 
have rendered to California, outside of strictly college duties, 
begins to compare in importance with what they will do in this 
capacity. It is indeed fortunate for the State that the heads of 
its great Universities are men who gladly keep in touch with 
the economic life of the people and stand ready to bear their 
full share of the burdens of practical, as well as of academic, 
affairs. Professor Charles D. Marx, of Stanford, and Frank 
Soulé, of Berkeley, belong to the commission by virtue of their 
places in the engineering departments of those institutions. To 
the training which they have gained from years of scientific 
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DAvip STARK JORDAN. 


work they have recently added a most valuable experience by 
their studies of the San Joaquin and Salinas Rivers as members 
of the body of experts employed by the Government for its 
California investigations. 

The Representatives of the Interior and Agricultural Depart- 
ments bring to the work a large fund of practical experience 
and valuable information obtained by years of labor throughout 
the arid region. 

All in all, the Irrigation Commission of the Water and Forest 
Association combines as much in the way of ability, character, 
education, special training and experience as could possibly be 
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brought together in the personnel of any similar number to be 


chosen from all the land. Measuring our words, we may say 


that this is a commission greatly fitted for 
which could not be surpassed and one which probably would not 
have been approached by a different method of 


appointment 
than that which called it into being. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION, 


The officers of the California Water and Forest 


Association 
for the present year are as follows: 








great duties—one 
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T. C. FPRIEDLANDER 


President—William Thomas. 
Vice-Presidents—N. P. Chipman, Arthur R. Briggs and J. B. 





Lippincott. 

Secretary—T. C. Friedlander. 

Treasurer—F. W. Dohrmann. 

Executive Committee-—-Chief Justice Beatty, President Ben- 
jamin Ide Wheeler, Frank J. Symmes, W. H. Mills, John D. 
Works and EK. B. Willis. 

Advisory Council— President David Starr Jordan, Edward F. 
Adams, Will S. Green, William E. Smythe, Scipio Craig, J. M. 
Wilson, C. D. Marx, T. J. Field, Timothy Hopkins, Charles W. 
Thomas, Frank Soulé and A. J. Pillsbury. 
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F. W. DoHRMANN. 


While the Association owes much to the representative men 
composing its Executive Committee and Advisory Council, it 
owes more to its President, its Secretary and its Treasurer. The 
movement began with these men, and it has lived because their 
interest and enthusiasm have survived and overcome difficulties ‘ 
at various critical periods. In re-electing them unanimously 
for the third time, the annual meeting honored itself and gave 
the best guarantee of the perpetuity and continued usefulness. 
of the Association. 
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SAN MATEO COUNTY. 
By WM. DE JUNG. 


OUTH of San Francisco, the Contra Costa Hills and Mt. Hamilton 
Range make the eastern setting of a landscape rising from the bay 
to the redwood-crested heights of the Sierra Morena Mountains. 

Over the foothills are groups of old oak trees, not unlike colossal beasts 
herding together, with here and there a sequoia standing sentinel. Cafions 
and dells offer cool and quiet retreats within these slopes, which are alto- 


gether the most beautiful in the vicinity of San Francisco, and enjoy a 











A San Mateo Home. 


mild atmosphere, free from the high winds which prevail nearer the ocean. 
Only those specially favored by fortune, however, have heeded nature’s 
invitation and built homes in this El Dorado. 

Leaving San Francisco the train passes through a fog belt, which, in- 
creasing in density, obscures the outlook and does not diminish until San 
Bruno is reached. Here, however, the mountains, rising to an elevation of 
2,000 feet, hold the fog banks and divert them into the foothill valleys. 
The sun holds full sway, and the moisture that chills the evening air of the 
city is almost absent south of San Bruno. Millbrae is all the name im- 
plies, and from now on the eye rests upon the richest rural scenery. 

Burlingame, west of the railroad line, lies partly in a shaded valley, 
partly among the foothills of the coast range, and preparations to make 
this spot an ideal place for homes reach almost thirty years back. 
Driveways and bridlepaths lead through the hills for miles. Residences 
have been built each upon a large tract, the landscape gardener’s art hav- 
ing done everything possible to keep up unity of plan, so that lines of 
division are not noticeable. The whole is a grand park. The houses, 


dropped here and there, are all: in keeping with the forest-like scenery, 


Illustrated from photographs by Lange, Berkeley. 
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and the people living there 
are a community singularly 
titted for their surroundings. 

A view toward the east from 
any eminence reveals an ex- 
panse of water so grand, with 
tints so beautiful, vessels of 
every kind, outward and home- 
ward bound, giving life to the 
scene, that a better sight can 
nowhere be found, and yacht- 
ing, of course, is a feature in- 
separable from such a marine 
picture. The Beach near Bur- 
lingame is extensive and much 
frequented by bathers. The 
sportsman can find every var- 
iety of game, even deer in the 
higher ridges around Montara 
Peak. 

From a climatic and artistic 
point of view no better place 
for a home of the retined and 
cultured could be found, and 
here provision has also been 
made for the rising genera- 
tion, in that St. Matthew’s 
School, the oldest and most 
noted Church School west of 
the Rocky Mountains, is sit- 
uated just to the south of, and 
jutting upon, this locality. 
The founder, who is closely 
connected with everything 
progressive and of high stand- 
ard in this county, has carried 
out magnificently his high 
plan to provide the best in 
every way for the education 
of the young. 

The early history of this 
district must be read from the 
shell mounds along the banks 
of the creeks, where many in- 
teresting relics have been un- 
earthed, showing that here 
are the burial places of the 
original dweller. The Missions 
left their stamp of advance 
everywhere, and by a subse- 
quent Spanish grant all the 
territory between Burlingame 


and Palo Alto was set aside 
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as the San Mateo Rancho. In 
the part most suitable for the 
purposes of a pueblo, San 
Mateo sprung up, the nucleus 
being ‘‘ the old adobe house,”’ 
referred to in surveys and 
transfers, but long since 
crumbled away. 

The town of today is pro- 
gressive and interesting. It 
furnishes ample proof that 
everything is done to meet 
the tastes of the exclusive 
community. The sanitary 
arrangements are of the 
latest, and every invention 
for the furthering of muni- 
cipal and home comforts is 
utilized. The streets and roads 
in and about the town are 
beautiful. The building of 
homes and laying out of the 
ways have been effected in 
such a manner as to compel 
admiration and call forth a 
desire to seek no farther. A 
home-feeling is here induced 
by the cosy appearance of the 
smaller as the more imposing 
dwellings, nestling among 
semi-tropical verdure. It is 
indeed a spot to cause dull 
care to flee and leave the mind 
free to absorb with satisfac- 
tion the effect of such well- 
ordered beauty. 

Further south the hills step 
nearer to the bay and on the 
narrowed strip of flat land 
prosperous hamlets are strung 
out. Homes within vast en- 
closures are numerous, and 
all along the route to Menlo 
Park the various scenes are 
so imposing that it would be 
a difficult task, indeed—leav- 
ing the distance from San 
Francisco out of the question 
—to single out any one lo- 
cality that could rightly be 
preferred to another. 

The vicinity of the railway 


depot at San Mateo appears to 
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St. MATTHEW’S CHURCH, SAN MATEO. 


best advantage at about ten o’clock A.M., when the stage coach stands 
ready to convey passengers, who left the city at nine, to Spanish Town 
and Pescadero. With bright clatter of hoofs the conveyance sways grace- 
fully round the corners of the streets and soon passes out on the county 
road, at the juncture of which stands the ivy-covered church of St. Mat- 
thew, perhaps the prettiest of its kind. Following the meanderings of the 
San Mateo creek the road passes into the hills, winding about among 
stately trees of every variety. Everything is picturesque. The California 
laurel casts its deep shade near the stream. Groves of oaks, magnificent 
in growth, spread on both sides. Smaller cafons open here and there into 
the hills, displaying vistas of indescribable beauty alluring to the artist. 











A CHURCH DIGNITARY’s HOME. 
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LOOKING 


Buckeye and maple stand within the natural lawns where browsing cattle 
testify by their sleek appearance to the abundance of sweet fodder. The 
hills become more rugged, and precipitous rock walls rise beside the road, 
and climbing up the grade the scenery grows more wild. Chaparral here 
lays its dense cloak over the ground. Trees stand out in lesser groups, 
but the next dip brings us again among the ferns and flowers. So the 
journey proceeds, now in the shady groves, now among moss-covered rock, 
steadily rising higher and higher, and after rounding a mountain to which 
the road seems to cling, the traveler looks down from the coach with per- 
haps a feeling of insecurity into the deep cafion which a short distance 
above has been dammed up to gather in a large lake the 30,000,000,000 
gallons of water that are stored here to provide water for San Francisco. 
The Crystal Springs Dam is 176 feet thick at its base and about 170 feet 
high. The lake, formed by the water shed from the surrounding mount- 
ains, measures about nine miles in length. Following and crossing the 
lake higher up the road proceeds to the mountain ridge, and from there 
down toward the ocean. Now, winding in and out among the hills, a some- 
what different view lies before us. Deep down a green and widening valley 
is seen, and in the end the coach rattles into Spanish Town, typical, as its 
name implies, of Spanish life, adobe cottages, and the inimitable cadence 


of its people’s speech. 
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IN BURLINGAME CANON 


In this ‘neighborhood are the gardens that supply San Francisco with 
vegetables. The long and even rows of green attract the eye rather 
pleasantly, giving somewhat the impression of lacework such as the Span- 
ish excel in making by drawing linen threads after certain designs. 

It is quite surprising that such a beautiful county as this should as yet 
be so little known. True, many from the city take an occasional outing in 
this direction, but comparatively few seem to take into account that they 
might be permanent sharers in what now comes to them only as an occa- 
sional treat. 

Burlingame, San Mateo, and other desirable places for homes are reached 
by frequent trains of the Southern Pacific Company in about as short a 
time as it takes to get to the other suburbs of the city across the bay. The 
fares are reasonable, and the advantages to the resident no way inferior to 





those of other localities. Churches, libraries, public and private schools, 
commercial banks, and business enterprises of every description are 
flourishing. 

San Mateo county fronts upon the bay of San Francisco on the east, and 





upon the ocean on the west. Two-thirds of its area is mountainous, the 
remainder level or rising into the foothills. In the southern portion of the 
county a forest of redwood spreads over a hundred thousand acres. 
Wheat, barley, beans, potatoes are produced!in the western portion of the 
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county, while vegetables, fruits and flowers are more particularly raised in 
the eastern part. Every kind of tree flourishes, and ferns and wild flowers 
are endless in their variety. 

Through the length of the county along the railroad from San Francisco 
are Colma, Baden, South San Francisco, San Bruno, Millbrae, Burlingame, 
San Mateo, Belmont, San Carlos, Redwood City, Fair Oaks and Menlo Park. 
On the seacoast are Pescadero, Spanish Town (sometimes called Half 
Moon Bay), and Amesport. Within the Sierra Morena mountains are 
Searsville, Woodside and La Honda. 

The temperature in the vicinity of San Mateo is remarkably even, the 


changes coming gradually as a rule, there being never a time of insuffer- 





fur APPROACH TO BURLINGAME STATION. 


able heat nor extreme cold. After the warmest day the night is pleasant 
and cool, as during the colder season the average temperature reyistered 
is still mostly comfortable. During the rainy season, which is by no 
means a dreary time, but rather refreshing through seeing nature taking on 
fresher tints, there is hardly a day when walking abroad would not be 
pleasant ; indeed one half the rainfall occurs by night. 

For those pursuing business in San Francisco and desirous of a suburban 
residence, Burlingame, San Mateo and a few of the places further south 
The railway service is excellent, 
There 


are no noisy industries to mar the idyllic character of the country or to 


are ideally suitable to establish homes. 
frequent trains running at convenient hours all through the day. 


disturb the rest needed to renew the forces expended in daily toil. 
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Tue STANFORD-MICHIGAN FootRaLt GAME AT PASADENA, JANUARY 1, 1902, Photo. by Earle C, Ant 
* Michigan Takes the Ball.” 
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IN WESTLAKE PARK Photo. by Pillshu 
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AT WESTLAKE ParK, Los ANGELES. Photo. by Ramsey. 
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KINGMAN & Co. 
WILLIAM WyLes 45 anp 347 SOUTH SPRING STREE' 
FREDERICK H. KINGMAN LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Please Mention that You Saw it in OUT WEST. 
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TAXIDERMIST Baskets and 
Relics 
Utah *¢ California 
Souvenir anima Fu 
Goods and 5 eoumaat® 
Curiosities 
SOUVENIR SPOONS, NATIVE 
SHELL and AGATE JEWELRY 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Two Sale-rooms, Hotel Knutsford Bldg 
Factory and Warehouses, Busby Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal.: 
Corner Fourth and Main Streets, 
Opposite Van Nuys and Westminster Hotels 


THE LARGEST BUSINESS OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 
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Indian Baskets, Blankets, Curios, Etc., in the Store of E. Mehesy, Jr., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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WILL develop or reduce any 


part of the body ULE AUF LM 


A Perfect Complexion Beautifier and 
Remover of Wrinkles 


Dr. John Wilson Gibbs’ 
THE ONLY 
Electric Massage Roller 


Patented United States, Europe, 
Canada. 





Don’t tic the top of your 
jelly and preserve jars in 
“Its work is not confined to the face alone, but will de ‘ yen ey ape bay Seal 
1em_ by the new, quick 
good to any partof the body to which it is applied, de- a Ae ® 
veloping or reducing as desired. It is a very pretty addi- absolutely sure way—by 
tion to the toilet-table.” hi ’ ! » . thin coating of Pure 
as l ble.” icago Tribune. ; Refined Paratline. Has 
iis delicate Electric aut ‘r removes all facia) 7" 
bt \} ") no taste or odor. I! 
emishes. It is the only positive remover of wrinkles and : 
\ j air tight and acid 
crow’s-feet as Se all that is expected.’ wey y ft. F ! 
Chicago Times-Hlera . = U Rectal i casily applied. 
‘ " 
“The Electric eh eeng is certainly productive of good re- y sefulin adozen other 
sults. I believe it is the best of any appliances. It is safe , Fault pene mad rey 
and effective.” HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, Vew J ork World - each cake. 


FOR MASSAGE and CURATIVE PURPOSES bh NW Zed “Cold everrnners, aaaety 
op Vy, 
An Electric Roller in all the term implies. The invention Vn STANDARD oll co. 
of a physician and electrician know throughout this coun- 
try and Europe. A most perfect ey aoe xion beautifier 
Will remove wrinkles, ~ crow’s-fe * (premature or from 
age), and all facial blemishes P OSI TIVE. Whenever 
electricity is to be used for massaging Or curative pur- 
poses, ithas noequal. No charging. It will last forever. 
Always ready for useon ALL PARTS OF THE BODY, 
for all diseases. For Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, POCKET INHALER—Cures headache, asthma, catarrh, 
Nervous and Circulatory Diseases, a specific. The pro- sore throat. Sent postpaid for $1.00. U.>. currency sent 
fessional standing of the inventor (you are referred to the safely by mail. P. O. Box 643, Atlanta, Ga. 
public press for the past fifteen years), with the approval ~ 
of thiscountry and Europe, isa perfect guarantee. PRICE: 
Gold, 34.00. Silver, $3.00. By mail, or at office of Gibbs’ 
Company, 1370 BROADWAY, NEW YorK. Circular free. 
The Only Electric Koller. All others are fraudu- 
lent imitations. 
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Copyright. 

‘Can take a pound a day off a patient, or put it on.” 
\ York Sun, Aug. 30,1891. Send for lecture on “ Great 
Subject of Fat.” NO DIETING. NO HARD WORK 

Dr. John Wilson Gibbs’ Obesity Cure 
For the Permanent Reduction and Cure of Obesity. 

Purely Vegetable Harmless and Positive. NO FAIL 
URE. Your reduction is assured—reduced to stay. One 
month’s treatment $5.00. Mail, or office, 1370 Broadway, 
r ¥. “On obesity, Dr. Gibbs is a recognized authority. 

ew Lork Press, 1899. REDUCTION GUARANTEED 

The cure is based on Nature’s laws Vew York Her 

* July 9, 1899. 
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: CALIFORNIA SCENES 


beautiful views, Southern California, 


—{PKGE BROMANGELON 
{PinT Borline WATER 


artistic and attractive. Postpaid, 10c. 


CALIFORNIA ART CO., Frost Bidg., Los Angeles 
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NO DRY YEAR at Maywoov Corony, Tehama 
Connty, Cal. Land in small parcels at low prices. The 
greatest colony in the world. Over one million thrifty 

trees, railroad facilities, fruit dryer and cannery, 

» hotel, opera house, churches, graded school, weekly 
newspaper, 3,000 residents, numerous social, religious and 
fraternal organizations, superb soil, plenty of water, un- You can be instructed how to restore your eyesight 
surpassed climate Free Hlustrated literature, etc., fur- abandon spectacles. No medicine used whatever, scien- 
nished by Ratpu Hoyt, Southern California Office, 241 tific instructions sent for $1.00. U.S. currency sent safely 
Douglas Building, Los Angeles, Cal. by mail. P. O. Box 643, Atlanta, Ga. 
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